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LOOK WHAT GAS 4 IS DOING NOW! 
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SO COMPACT IT FITS ALMOST ANYWHERE. Only 26% inches SPECIAL WASH 'N WEAR CYCLE. Many fabrics need no iron- 
wide, new Philco Gas Duomatic can be installed upstairs, ing after drying in the new Philco Gas Duomatic. Special 
downstairs, or wherever doing the laundry is most convenient 5-minute no-heat tumbling gives wrinkle-free finish. You also get 
and practical. It fits in a kitchen, bathroom, hall—even a closet. Philco’s exclusive ‘‘power-soak,”’ plus filtered lint-free washing. 


With this new PHILCO Gas Duomatic Washer-Dryer 
you'll never lug laundry again! 
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SAVE STEPS, SAVE LUGGING with a Philco Gas FASTER, MORE ECONOMICAL—BECAUSE IT’S GAS! 

Duomatic. Place this compact washer-dryer where No warm-up wait with Gas, this Philco Duomatic 

you need it. With gentle Gas drying there’s no —_ washer-dryer saves you time and money—up to PH 

need to sort fabrics. Even the most delicate fluff- | $32.50 a year. See it at your Philco- iLc Os 

dry safely, because Gas doesn’t “bake” yourclothes. | Bendix dealer’s or Gas Company. 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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ony GAS 4 does so much more...for so much less! 















Louisiana pipeline crew finds go- 
ing wet and tedious on T 

Gas Transmission Co.’s ‘Muskrat 
Line.” (Photo by Conrad Collier) 








HICAGO, the nation’s “host city,” 
is set to welcome the 41st annual 
A. G. A. convention (see page 2). 
Advance registrations indicate that 
the 1959 meeting will be one of the 
largest in A. G. A.’s history. One 
reason for this is Chicago’s ideal 
location. But more important, dele- 
gates are coming to see such fea- 
tures as the “new look” for the 
general sessions, the 10-acre heavy- 
duty mobile equipment exhibit, and 
the “World of Tomorrow” research 
exhibit. . . . Some 500 research 
and utilization men took an excit- 
ing look into the laboratories of 
tomorrow during the 14th annual 
Research and Utilization Confer- 
ence. Spotlighted were such devel- 
opments as thermionic converters 
for direct generation of electricity 
from gas heat and thermo-catalytic 
reactors, or “flameless burners,” for 
sealed-tube combustion of gas. De- 
tails begin on page 6. . . . The in- 
dustry’s $30 million Gold Star cam- 
paign has been described across 
the nation in national meetings 
sponsored by A. G. A. and local 
meetings sponsored by individual 
companies. For details, turn to page 
10. . . . You have heard the old 
expression, “talking someone to 
death.” The East Ohio Gas Co. be- 
lieves you can also “keep people 
alive by talking,” and to prove 
its point, the company delivered 
some 6,300 safety lectures, or an 
average of one every 15 minutes, 
during 1958. Details on page 12. 
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Among the 1959 convention features will be a ‘new look’ 
for the general sessions, a 10-acre heavy-duty mobile equipment exhibit, 
a ‘World of Tomorrow’ research exhibit, and 10 modern gas kitchens 


hicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel—the world’s largest—will 

be the nation’s natural gas capital during the 41st annual 
A. G. A. convention from Oct. 5-7. Advance registrations in- 
dicate that the 1959 convention will be one of the largest in 
A. G. A.’s history. 

Among the innovations at the October meeting will be a 
“new look” for the general sessions, a 10-acre outdoor exhi- 
bit of heavy-duty mobile equipment entitled ‘New Tools for 
Growth And Service,” and an A. G. A. research exhibit that 
promises a look into the “world of tomorrow.” The theme of 
the convention will be “New Horizons for Growth And Serv- 
ice. 

Gas companies in the Chicago area are teaming up to help 
make the convention the best ever held. 

Eskil I. Bjork and J. J. Hedrick are co-chairmen of the 
General Convention Committee. Mr. Bjork is chairman and 
chief executive officer of Peoples Gas System, and Mr. Hedrick 
is president of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. and vice- 
chairman of the board of its pipeline subsidiaries. 

They will be assisted by such men as Marvin Chandler, 
president of Northern Illinois Gas Co., and Roy E. Jones, 
president of North Shore Gas Co., as well as a score of other 
gas industry executives in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Jones is chairman of the Convention Entertainment 
Committee. Mr. Chandler, chairman of the General Manage- 
ment Section, is in charge of arrangements for a major lunch- 
eon meeting. Sponsored by the management group, the lunch- 
eon, which will be held immediately following the Monday 
general session, will be open to all delegates. 

A. G. A. will take over most of the mammoth facilities of 
the Conrad Hilton during the three-day meeting. The hotel 
has reserved 2,100 rooms of its 3,300 rooms for gas industry 
people. In addition, several hundred rooms have been set 
aside for delegates at the Palmer House, and the Drake, Sher- 
aton-Blackstone, Congress, and Ambassador East hotels. 

Morning general sessions will be held in the Conrad Hil- 
ton’s Grand Ballroom each day of the convention. Section 
meetings will be conducted on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. 

General session and section meetings will explore new 
horizons in such areas as finance, research, economics, sales, 
legislation, energy, gas supply, accounting, gas production, 
distribution and transmission, management, and home service. 

The general session on Wednesday will end at 11:30 a.m., 
so that delegates will have ample time to attend the final 
luncheon, which is expected to be one of the high points of 
the convention. Tickets for this luncheon, scheduled for 


12:30-2:45 p.m., will be on sale throughout the convention. 

The President's Reception and Entertainment will be held 
on Monday evening in the Grand Ballroom. Tuesday evening 
will be free, in order for delegates to attend company parties, 
Tuesday afternoon is reserved for the ladies party. 

The outdoor exhibit, sponsored by the Operating Section 
but open to all delegates, will feature the newest, most ad- 
vanced types of equipment used in the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of gas industry facilities. 

The exhibit will be open throughout the convention, but 
special demonstrations have been arranged for the afternoon 
of Oct. 6. Chartered buses will transport delegates from 
downtown Chicago to the exhibition area, a distance of about 
nine miles. 

The exhibit will be limited to self-powered, self-contained 
mobile equipment, such as trucks, trailers, and tractors ; hoists, 
lifts, and cranes; derricks and drilling rigs; backhoes, load- 
ers, and earth movers; portable compressors and generators; 
and hydraulic hammers. 

Arrangements to exhibit 10 New Freedom Gas Kitchens 
and Laundries have already been made, and it is expected 
that a number of others will be added to the exhibit by con- 
vention time. 

Already scheduled are kitchens designed by the following 
magazines and manufacturers: 

American Home, Toledo Desk and Fixture Corp.; Better 
Homes and Gardens, Fashionwood Kitchens; Bride and 
Home, Youngstown Kitchens; Everywoman’s Family Circle, 
The I-XL Furniture Co.; Good Housekeeping, Whirlpool 
Corp.; House and Garden, St. Charles Manufacturing Co,; 
New Homes Guide, Geneva Modern Kitchens; and Living 
for Young Homemakers, Nevamar Carefree Kitchens. In 
addition, Whirlpool Corp. will exhibit its “Mrs. Americt’ 
kitchen. 

In another development, an official theme song, to the tuft 
of Home on the Range, has been written for the convention: 

While in Chicago, delegates will be invited to visit ii 
facilities of one of the nation’s largest integrated natural ge 
systems. The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., which pit 
vides natural gas service to Chicago, is the parent company 
the system. 

Peoples Gas’ headquarters are at 122 South Michigat 
Avenue. The main floor is handsomely decorated with kitchen 
appliance displays. 

Peoples Gas executives also will ask delegates to visit the 
company’s natural gas exhibit at the Chicago Museum of St 
ence and Industry. 
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Delegates also will be invited to visit the Institute of Gas 
Technology, located at 17 West 34 Street in Chicago. 

In addition to supplying about one million customers in 
Chicago, Peoples Gas System—through its subsidiaries, Natu- 
ral Gas Pipeline Co. of America and Texas Ilinois Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co.—furnishes gas to Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
and North Shore Gas Co., which serve the metropolitan area 
around Chicago, and 21 other customer utilities companies in 
seven midwestern states. 

The market area supplied by the system has a population of 
about seven million. 

Besides Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America and Texas 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., major system subsidiaries 
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Delegates are invited to visit The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. headquarters building during A. G. A. convention 


include Natural Gas Storage Co. of Illinois, Peoples Produc- 
tion Co., and Texamo Production Co. 

The system is engaged in practically all phases of the natu- 
ral gas business. Its subsidiaries produce, purchase, and trans- 
mit natural gas through long-distance pipelines; operate 
large-volume underground storage facilities near metropolitan 
Chicago; and explore and develop additional gas reserves 
offshore in the Gulf of Mexico and in several southwestern 
states. 

Facilities of the system include 5,016 miles of long-distance 
transmission lines, 3,922 miles of mains under Chicago's 





streets, 4,455 miles of service pipe, and 797 miles of gather- 
ing and storage facility pipelines. The system’s two under- 
ground storage reservoirs, on March 31, 1959, contained 
34,980,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Of this amount, 15,763,- 
000,000 cubic feet were available for delivery to customer 
companies of the storage company at a peak-day withdrawal 
rate of 500 million cubic feet. 

From Nov. 25, 1958, through March 15, 1959, 11.3 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas were withdrawn from the storage fa- 
cilities on 53 days, and 6.2 billion cubic feet were injected, 
The net withdrawal during this period was 5.2 billion cubic 
feet. 

The system’s peak-day delivery capacity is 1,734,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. This amount includes delivery from under- 
ground storage. 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. was incorporated in 
February 1855. Since January 1907, it has been the only com- 
pany distributing gas in Chicago, which has an area of 213 
square miles, and a population (estimated in 1955) of 
3,760,000. 

During 1958, Peoples Gas added 44,000 space heating cus- 
tomers, a record number, to bring the total served to 291,000. 
Presently, Peoples Gas is furnishing this service to more than 
53 per cent of the city’s individually heated dwelling units. 


Gas remains preferred fuel 


Gas continues to be the preferred fuel for cooking with 
more than 90 per cent of the purchasers of new ranges in 
Chicago. More than 75 per cent of the single and two-family 
dwellings in the city have automatic gas water heaters, and 
the use of gas for water heating in multiple-family dwellings 
is on the upswing. Gas clothes dryers outsell others by a wide 
margin, and the use of gas incinerators is growing. 

Peoples Gas last year was given permission by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to initiate year-round gas air condi- 
tioning service on a limited basis. A number of large com- 
mercial buildings and institutions are summer air conditioned 
with gas purchased under valley service classifications. 

The company plans to promote gas air conditioning service 
as a seasonal complement to its space heating load. 

The first line of Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, was completed in October 1931. A 
second high-pressure line, paralleling the pioneer line, was 
completed in January 1949. In December 1958, a 511-mile 
partial looping of the dual facilities was completed and put 
into service. 

Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., a second long-dis- 
tance pipeline subsidiary, was completed in 1952. It was later 
expanded. Operation of the Herscher underground storage 
facility was begun in 1954. A second underground reservoir, 
Cooks Mills, was added in 1957. 

One reason that a large convention attendance is expected 
this year is that Chicago is ideally located in the nation’s cen- 
ter, in respect to all forms of transportation. It is also the 
hub of major commerce and industry. 

Delegates seeking additional entertainment will have theit 
choice of headline athletic events, top-rated nightclubs, and 4 
number of excellent museums, art galleries, and cultural im- 
stitutions. The “‘host city of the nation” is also widely known 
as a fine food center. 

No matter what your tastes, you will find in Chicago the 
very best in hospitality. 
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A.G.A. in Action 





The new, expanded edition of Gas Range Feature-Finder 
has been issued by the Utilization Bureau. This convenient 
eight-page reference guide gives up-to-date information on 
the dimensions, colors, and features available on current mod- 
els of free-standing and built-in gas ranges. Also included is a 
brief explanation of the significance of both the A. G. A. 
Blue Star Seal of Approval and the Gold Star Award, the 
latest mark of quality for a gas range. Earlier editions of the 
guide have proved to be useful to a wide segment of the gas 
industry, particularly in competitive situations. Many utilities 
have distributed quantities to local architects, builders and ap- 
pliance dealers as a means of promoting the use of gas ranges. 


Jerome J. Morgan, instructor of American Gas Practice, a 
course offered through Columbia University’s extension divi- 
sion at the request of A. G. A., has retired from active par- 
ticipation in the course. Long the chief instructor of the 
special course, he was formerly a professor of chemical engi- 
neering at Columbia. Professor Morgan has conducted the 
course both in person and through correspondence. He is the 
author of the two-volume text, American Gas Practice. From 
1937-38, he served as chairman of the A. G. A. Chemical 
Committee. Each of the many students who has been gradu- 
ated from American Gas Practice over the years has received 
an A. G. A. certificate signifying the completion of the two- 
part, two-year course. 


Although Lucille Ball gives a weekly pitch for Westing- 
house electric refrigerators on TV’s Desilu Playhouse, she has 
not persuaded everyone. The Hollywood Bureau recently 
sold an RCA Whirlpool gas refrigerator to Miss Ball’s 
brother. 

Managing Director C. S. Stackpole has been awarded an 
honorary membership by the Gas Appliance Engineers So- 
ciety for “his meritorious contribution to the gas appliance 
industry.” The membership certificate was presented to Mr. 
Stackpole during the 14th annual Research and Utilization 
Conference in Cleveland (see page 6). 


John A. MacDonald has been appointed assistant con- 
troller at the A. G. A. Laboratories in Cleveland. In assisting 
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Thumbnail sketches of current activities 
at Association Headquarters and Laboratories 


Controller E. L. Bangert, Mr. MacDonald's duties will cover 
all of the Laboratories’ accounting activities. A graduate of 
the Pittsburg School of Accounting, Mr. MacDonald was 
formerly in an accounting capacity with Ernst and Ernst, was 
controller and general manager of Neff-Perkins Co., and was 
a senior accountant with Valley and Co., an accounting firm 
in Cleveland. 


All previous attendance records for the regional Public Re- 
lations Workshop series were broken when 125 delegates 
participated in the May 25 Boston meeting, jointly sponsored 
with New England Gas Association. John I. Ahern, vice-presi- 
dent, New England Electric System, was chairman of the 
meeting, which concentrated on a study of press relations. 


Isotopes, Inc., has been awarded a study contract by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to evaluate all possible applica- 
tions of radioactivity to gas industry operations. The A. G. A. 
Research Bureau will cooperate in the investigation. 


Looking ahead, there is a good possibility that Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby may produce another “road” show. Nothing 
definite yet, but this famous pair may star in ‘The Road to 
Gas’ —the 1960 White Christmas promotion. 


As a result of the paper industry's interest in learning more 
about the ways in which gas can be used to help solve paper 
processing problems, the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section is sponsoring a Paper Processing Symposium on Sept. 
15 in Middletown, Ohio. Middletown was chosen because it 
is located in an area where there are many paper mills, but 
where gas is not used to full advantage for paper drying and 
processing. The symposium will feature papers on High 
Velocity Drying, Process Air Conditioning in Paper Convert- 
ing Operations, Economics of Supplemental Heating, Package 
Broilers in the Paper Process Industries, and Pulp Drying. 


A new film and booklet on gas air conditioning have been 
offered to the gas industry through the Promotion Bureau. 
Designed to educate the consumer about the benefits of year- 
round gas air conditioning, these sales aids were produced 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., with the aid and 
guidance of the Air Conditioning Promotion Subcommittee. 





Wednesday morning discussion panel included (I. to r.) S. C. Marshall, The speakers at the Wednesday afternoon session were (I. to 7) 
J. C. Griffiths, P. J. Reynolds, moderator, J. D. Preble, J. C. Darrow Kraemer, B. A. Phillips, Mark Ward, G. N. Hatsopoulos, J. # 





Dais guests at the Wednesday luncheon were (I. to r.) W. B. Kirk, P. W. Kraemer, Herbert Luoma, J. C. Dar- 
row, J. T. Wolfe, G. M. Nash, Leon Ourusoff, Don Weidenfeller, F. C. Vandaveer, J. H. Dennis, R. A. Siskin 


{° a three-day preview of the future, 
some 500 gas industry scientists, engi- 
Importance of research and development neers, and executives recently had an ex 
. a citing look into the laboratories at rev- 
in present and future competitive races stressed to olutionary gas appliances of tomorrow. 
ope ‘ Spotlighted at the 14th annual 

500 research and utilization delegates A. G. A. Research and Utilization Con- 
ference, held in Cleveland from May 

5-7, were such important technical de- 

velopments as thermionic converters for 

direct generation of electricity from gas 


s 
heat ; thermo-catalytic reactors, or “flame 
a S feS@ad iC S 0 | less burners,” for sealed-tube combus 
tion of gas; new types of gas air condi- 


tioners; smokeless-odorless gas incineta 
tors; and gas radiant burners. 


The roster of speakers for the mort 

On WO 1 Qrs 0 0 Mm 0) (row ing and afternoon sessions held from 
Tuesday through Thursday included top 

executives and research men from 

A. G. A., utilities, gas appliance manu: 


facturing companies, and consulting of 
ganizations. 
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Speakers during the conference’s Wednesday morning session included 
(I. to r.) J. C. Darrow, J. R. Beccia, Seward Abbott, R. W. Eichorn 
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In the conference's keynote speech at 
the Wednesday luncheon, A. G. A. 
President J. Theodore Wolfe discussed 
the importance of research and develop- 
ment in the present and future compet- 
itive races. 

Mr. Wolfe stressed the need for re- 
ducing the sizes of gas appliances. 
“With today’s increasing emphasis upon 
compactness, space means money,” he 
said, 

He also called for more and better 
built-in equipment. 

In addition to improving present 
equipment, Mr. Wolfe said that engi- 
neers and researchers must rise to the 
challenges of finding completely new 
uses for gas, and developing completely 
new gas appliances. He cited the therm- 
ionic unit as a good example of such a 
new use. 

Mr. Wolfe reported that Battelle Me- 
morial Institute has been working on a 
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thorough study of gas industry research 
needs. 

In addition, he said, “Whatever we 
are spending, we are getting a lot for 
our research dollar. For proof, we have 
only to look at the line-up for 1959 gas- 
consuming appliances and compare it 
with a corresponding group of appli- 
ances of five or 10 years ago.” 

Mr. Wolfe also spoke of the need for 
improvements, and for quality control, 
on presently manufactured appliances. 
The recently instituted National Appli- 
ance Field Observation Program, de- 
signed to check on the performances of 
appliances in use, is a long stride in the 
right direction, he said. 

The luncheon speaker on Tuesday was 
E. A. Norman, Norman Products Co., 
who spoke on “Who Does What—and 
When ?” 

Mr. Norman said that, although the 
gas industry's ability to accomplish big 





The speakers during the conference’s Thursday morning session were 
(I. to r.) G. M. Nash, who presided, Arnold Arch, and G. M. Hein 


W. B. Kirk and Gretchen Conrad gave a demonstration of high-speed 
cooking equipment, including radiant gas burners in an open oven 









things begins in the laboratories, the job 
must be completed in the sales arena. 
For this reason, he said, it is vitally im- 
portant to publicize the gas industry's 
accomplishments—that is, to ‘gas con- 
dition the markets of today and tomor- 
row.” 

Mr. Norman cited the electric indus- 
try’s creation of “all-electric, all-auto- 
matic kitchens that combine a push-but- 
ton dream world with the gadgetry of 
Buck Rogers.” Such kitchens may cost a 
million dollars or more, Mr. Norman 
said. Why, then, he asked, does the elec- 
tric industry spend this money with such 
apparent impracticality ? 

“Nobody expects to sell one futuristic 
kitchen,” he said. They do expect, how- 
ever, as the result of a well publicized 
and glamorous display, to sell thousands 
of electric ranges, refrigerators, dish- 
washers, and traffic appliances. 

“We—you and I—are sitting on a 











On Thursday afternoon’s agenda were (I. to r.) A. L. Brody, 
W. B. Kirk, Gretchen Conrad, and Don Weidenfeller, who presided 


Tuesday luncheon guests 
were (I. to r.) S. C. 
Marshall, T. L. Robey, 
Charles Gamble, Jr., 
G. M. Nash, E. A. Nor 
man, Joe C. Darrow, S.F. © 
Wikstrom, G. T. Mullin, 
F.E. Hodgdon, I. E. Rowe, 
and Medford Hazel 


mountain of gas industry accomplish- 
ments and innovations,” Mr. Norman 
said. The “fabulous ’60’s and its finan- 
cially well heeled markets” will see dra- 
matically new and different develop- 
ments which “must be sold,’ he added. 

“We need to utilize the tools which 
we have to glamorize and gasify coming 
markets. We need to tell the public 
about our achievements and our innova- 
tions. That’s a job for the advertising, 
promotion, and public relations men. 
We must all work together—now.” 

During the conference, a number of 
detailed reports on the latest technical 
developments were presented. 

The Tuesday morning session, pre- 
sided over by G. M. Nash, utilization 
engineer, Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., and coriference committee 
chairman, featured talks by G. T. Mul- 
lin, president, Minneapolis Gas Co. ; Dr. 
R. C. Weast, Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy; F. E. Hodgdon, director, A. G. A. 
Laboratories ; and W. R. Sarno, A. G. A. 








Utilization Bureau. 

Mr. Mullin, speaking on “The Impor- 
tance of Intra-Company Communica- 
tions,” said that the gas business, ‘‘sub- 
ject as it is to public regulation, must 
have greater efficiency in intra-company 
communications than is necessary for 
other members of the private enterprise 
family. 

“Profit, private, or public ownership, 
appliance sales, employee loyalty and 
productivity, progress, and everything 
else that matters is fed wholly or in part 
through the roots of communication,” 
he said. “Intra-company communications 
are not just important—they are deci- 
sive. 

The important factors in effective 
communication, Mr. Mullin said, are an 
interesting message, clarity and concise- 
ness, and the feeling which is generated 
or conveyed. These factors apply to all 
methods of presentation. 

Mr. Mullin favored the “soft sell” 
over the “hard sell” in communications 
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On the program during the conference’s Tuesday morning session were 
(Il. to r.) G. M. Nash, who presided, W. Roger Sarno, and G. T. Mullin 















directed to employees, since the calm, 
factual approach is better for building 
confidence and trust. 

Communications must be regarded as 
a two-way channel, rather than as only a 
one-way flow from the top down, Mr. 
Mullin said. Horizontal communications 
between different departments on the 
same level are equally important, he 
said, and can best be fostered by mutual 
understanding of departmental objec 
tives, and by bringing personnel from 
different departments together in it- 
formal meetings. 

“With the constant development of 
new appliances, and the new ideas get- 
erated right here at this conference, 
keeping utilization employees up to date 
is an endless task,” Mr. Mullin said. He 
recommended communications practices 
designed specifically to accomplish this 
task, as well as to inform employees 
sales activities, rate issues, and other 
matters affecting company operations 
and public relations. 
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Dr. Weast reported the results of ex- 
periments on “Cathodic Protection of 
Gas-Fired Domestic Water Heaters.” 
His paper, which will be presented more 
fully in a printed A. G. A. report, ana- 
lyzed corrosion processes and cathodic 
means of eliminating corrosion of iron 
in hot water. 

Mr. Hodgdon, who discussed the ‘‘Re- 
sponsibilities and Functions of the 
A. G. A. Laboratories,’ described the 
three main areas of work in the Labora- 


. tories as appliance testing, research, and 


requirements studies. Each activity is op- 
erated independently, he said, and funds 
are used only for prescribed purposes. In 
addition, the Laboratories publish bul- 
letins on many A. G. A. research proj- 
ects. 
Mr. Sarno’s presentation was about 
the “Preliminary Report: Investigation 
of Relative Performance of Gas and 


Electricity in Househeating.” The basis 
of the report was a comparison of elec- 
tric resistance heating, electric heat 
pumps, and conventional gas heating 
systems in a group of homes in southern 
Georgia. The study is continuing, he ex- 
plained. 

During the Monday afternoon ses- 
sions, the focus was on progress in gas 
air conditioning. 

With Charles Gamble, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Alabama Gas Corp., presiding, 
talks were delivered by Robert B. Smith, 
A. G. A.; R. C. Marsh, air conditioning 
division, R. §. Curl and Associates; E. 
C. Ginn, executive vice-president, Con- 
tinental Motors Corp.; I. E. Rowe, di- 
rector of utilization, United Gas Corp.; 
R. K. Eskew, vice-president, Arkla Air 
Conditioning Corp.; and K. T. Davis, 
manager of gas air conditioning, Bryant 
Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Smith's paper was entitled “PAR 
Air Conditioning Research—A Status 
Report.” He reviewed work conducted 
by the Task Group for Air Conditioning 
Research which led to the demonstration 
or testing in 1958 of five new types of 
gas-fueled air conditioning prototypes. 

The present status of these units 
shows one of them, the Swiss absorption 
unit, undergoing tests by a manufac- 
turer, A. O. Smith Corp.; and another, 
the Onan engine-compressor unit, un- 
dergoing field tests. Cost studies on the 
free piston unit developed for A. G. A. 
by Battelle Memorial Institute indicated 
a first cost within $15 of comparable 
electric units, and an operating cost well 
below electric units. 

Mr. Smith said that work is also con- 
tinuing on improvements in the other 
units, and that, in addition, a number of 

(Continued on page 27) 





Ralbern H. (for Hugh) Murray, 
secretary of A. G. A.’s 2,300-member 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, coordinates the activities of one 
of the Association’s largest groups. 
The Section is made up of 13 commit- 
tees comprising some 250 members. 
Its committees have more manufac- 
turer representatives than any other 
A. G. A. group. 

Ral suggests programs for, and 
helps the Task Forces carry through, 
the Section’s three basic programs— 
education, sales, and promotion. 

In the field of education, the Sec- 
tion conducts such activities as the 
air conditioning school, the industrial 
school, the commercial school, and 
the commercial kitchen planning 
seminar. 

Sales activities include the annual 
Industrial and Commercial Sales 
Conference, the Section’s Newsletter 
and sales information letters, indus- 
trial symposiums, and participation 
in customer trade meetings. 

Promotion covers such areas as a 
direct mail program, water heating, 
incineration, air conditioning, and 
commercial cooking. 

Such an ambitious program keeps 
Ral on the road much of the year. A 
good public speaker and raconteur, 
he is asked to speak before many in- 
dustry groups. 

Ral, who joined A. G. A. in 1950 
Qs assistant utilization engineer, was 
graduated from New York University 
that year with a Bachelor of Chem- 
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ical Engineering degree. He did 
graduate work at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and was awarded a master’s 
degree in industrial engineering (ma- 
joring in scientific management) in 
1955 from New York University. 

In 1951, Ral left A. G. A. to enter 
the Air Force at Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio. A first 
lieutenant, he administered research 
contracts which the government let 
to outside agencies. He also con- 
ducted research on detonative com- 
bustion. 

Ral returned to A. G. A. in No- 
vember 1952 as assistant utilization 
engineer. In January 1957, he was 
named assistant secretary of the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, and was appointed secretary in 
October 1957. 

Although he hung up his baseball 
spikes four years ago, Ral was a well 
known semi-pro baseball player on 
Long Island. “Now I’m just a Sunday 
morning softball player,” he says. 

Every Sunday after mass, he plays 
for the Syosset, Long Island, softball 
team. His wife, Dorothy, and three 
daughters, Claire, five, Carol, three, 
and Diane, two, accompany Ral to 
mass, “but | haven‘t talked Dorothy 
into staying for the ball games yet.” 

Dorothy and Ral, who first met 
while A. G. A. employees, play a lot 
of bridge, and Ral “tries my hand at 
golf—but I’m still in the Class D 
league.” 

Outside home and A. G. A., Ral is 


Meet your 
Association staff 





Ralbern H. Murray 


an active member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American 
Foundryman’s Society. 

His business philosophy goes hand 
in hand with his non-business for- 
mula—making valuable friendships. 
Here, Ral draws no line. To him, 
there is no difference between a busi- 
ness friend and a social friend be- 
cause “a friend is always a friend.” 









Gold Star 
Story told 
across U.S. 


$30 million campaign described at A.G.A. national meetings and Y 


























“Gold Star Living,” a 16-page magazine supplement 
featuring gourmet recipes and top-of-the-line gas 





ranges, supports the national Gold Star campaign 











N ational meetings sponsored by A. G. A. 
and “‘grass roots’ meetings spon- 
sored by local utilities are helping to 
make the Gold Star program the biggest 
campaign in A. G. A. history. 

The Gold Star program—a $30 mil- 
lion campaign—has been described to 
gas people from New York to Sacra- 
mento. Gas utility and gas range manu- 
facturer sales executives, salesmen, and 
home service representatives have at- 
tended the series of coast-to-coast meet- 
ings. 

In addition, local utilities and re- 
gional associations have been acquaint- 
ing gas people in local areas with the 
Gold Star campaign. 

A. G. A. meetings have been held in 
New York City, Washington, D. C., 
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Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Sacramento. 

Each A. G. A. meeting was opened by 
a member of the Gold Star Appliance 
Committee who described the program, 
listed its aims, and explained how it 
operates and how it is financed. 

The committee member also ex- 
plained that the Gold Star is being ag- 
gressively promoted as the top symbol 
of quality in appliances, that gas com- 
panies representing 20 million meters 
are spending in excess of $25 million at 
the local level, and that an additional $5 
million is being spent by A. G. A. and 
manufacturers at the national level. 

Following the opening presentation, 
an A. G. A. staff member gave a slide- 
film presentation of the advertising pro- 
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gram, including both consumer and 
trade publications. 

Also on each program was a slide-film 
presentation of Gold Star promotional 
items developed by A. G. A.’s Promo- 
tion Bureau for industry use. 

Each meeting closed with a showing 
of the film, Gold Star Revue. The revue 
was first seen “live” at the annual 
A. G. A. convention in 1958. The movie 
“package” is now available for $500 
from A. G. A.’s Order Department in 
New York City. 

Locally, Gold Star meetings are still 
being held throughout the country. 

Typical, perhaps, was one held re- 
cently in Wichita, where more than 350 
gas appliance dealers met to launch the 
Gold Star program. The meeting,, spot 
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sored by Gas Service Co., heard E. Carl 
Sorby, vice-president, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., describe the Gold Star campaign. 

Following two dealer sales meetings 
at The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., The 
Dealer’s Choice, published by Brooklyn 
Union, was mailed to all company deal- 
ers. This special Gold Star issue has 
helped to create much enthusiasm among 
company dealers for the program. 

Another active promotion on the local 
level is underway in the Pittsburgh area, 
where Equitable Gas Co., The Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Co., and The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co. have held mass 
dealer meetings. 

This local campaign is highlighted by 
a Gold Star consumer sweepstakes. Prizes 
of $5,000 in cash, 22 Gold Star ranges, 
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and 500 ladies’ “Starlight” clutch hand- 
bags are being awarded in the sweep- 
stakes. The point of the special event is 
to get people into dealers’ stores, in or- 
der for them to pick up entry blanks— 
and become acquainted with Gold Star 
ranges. 

The interest shown in the Gold Star 
program can be measured by the demand 
for Gold Star promotional items from 
A. G. A. Headquarters. Current items 
are selling as fast as they can be pro- 
duced, and requests from the field are 
resulting in the constant addition of new 
Gold Star promotional items. 

A 16-page, four-color magazine sup- 
plement, Gold Star Living, has been 
published in support of the program. 
The magazine, which tells the Gold Star 





San Diego Gas and Electric Co. featured 
this exhibit in local Gold Star drive 





Wearing appropriate headgear, E. Carl 
Sorby launches Wichita Gold Star drive 


National A. G. A. meetings were held in 
seven cities. This is New York audience 


story to consumers, features gourmet 
recipes prepared for Gold Star Living 
by Dionne Lucas, world famous gour- 
met cook. 

The recipes tie in with the various 
features of the Gold Star ranges. Gas 
companies may order the magazine for 
three cents a copy or $30 per 1,000 
copies. Companies can use the supple- 
ment as a newspaper insert, direct mail 
piece, or sales floor handout. Copies may 
be ordered from A. G. A.’s Order De- 
partment. 

It is possible for gas companies to use 
their own full-page advertisements on 
page 2 and the back cover of the maga- 
zine. It is also possible to have the name 
of a gas company or local newspaper 
imprinted on the front and back covers. 
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6,300 lectures, 
one every 15 minutes, 
given during 1958 


East Ohio 
talks pave 
Safety trail 


a 
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East Ohio crew meets in locker room to hear a five-minute safety talk from their foreman. Safely 





talks were given at the company on the average of once every 15 minutes during the past yeor 





Buck 
eetin 
0" the average of once every 15 min- Subjects of the various tailgate talks but rather the degree to which that skill | 
utes during the working days of ranged from ‘Winter Weather... Win- _ is applied. ‘ 
1958, a safety talk was delivered to op- ter Wear,” to “Attitude . . . Key to Ac- “It’s not how well we can drive, but l 
erating employees of The East Ohio Gas __cidents,” to ‘Playing Safe with the Saf- how well we will drive. Attitude of the 
Co. est Fuel.” driver toward his driving responsibility 1 
The five-minute “Tailgate Safety A new talk was prepared each week. In is, then, the real key to the accident 
Talks,” delivered by foremen to their addition to the tailgate sessions, periodic problem,” the safety talk pointed out. t 
crews, have been given the chief credit safety demonstrations were held with the Another speech advised the men on $ 
for reducing East Ohio’s accident severity company’s foremen and supervisors. what clothes to wear in unusually cold 0 
rate by 40 per cent. Most tailgate safety talks were written by weather in order to prevent frostbite or t 
Accident frequency has also declined Don E. Buckley, East Ohio’s safety di- other consequences of cold weather. In 
about one-third. rector. addition to the preventive measures, P 
The company’s accident severity rate Some 6,300 safety talks were given to the talk acquainted the men with symp- f 
—the number of days lost per million East Ohioans during 1958. toms of frostbite, and first aid steps to ¥ 
man-hours of work—reflects how safety- In December alone, 725 such meet- be taken after frostbite has struck. 
mindedness has paid off for East Ohio. ings were held throughout the company’s Speaking on precautionary measures to fi 
Last year’s rate, after the new safety pro- system. prevent fires while working with or on a 
gram had been in effect for one year, The safety talk on “Attitude... Key gas lines, the following were listed as th 
was 45, a 40 per cent decrease from the to Accidents,” directed to drivers of possible accidental sources of ignition: a 
75 recorded in 1957. company vehicles, pointed out that “it is engines on trucks and automobiles, jan- b 
Accident frequency—the number of _ skill, plus or minus attitude, that is the terns, flares, salamanders and welding A 
lost-time accidents per one million man- controlling factor in driver performance. equipment, absent-minded lighting of | 
hours of work—dipped from 3.06 in The problem is not the amount of train- cigarettes, kitchen matches, and lighted ta 
1957 to a new low of 1.98 last year. ing, nor the amount of skill developed, matches or cigarettes thrown away by P 
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heavy objects was one topic of discussion at safety meetings. Safety 
Don E. Buckley (I.) explains lifting is done with legs, not the back 


Buckley demonstrates a new type of gas mask to foremen and supervisors 
eeting held with supervisory personnel of company’s operational division 


passing motorists or pedestrians. Pre- 
cautions and preventive measures were 
listed for each. 

Another innovation, introduced for 
1959, was a safe worker award program. 

“Two methods of motivating one’s in- 
terest in safety—not only his own per- 
sonal welfare, but also the welfare of 
others,” Mr. Buckley said, “‘are educa- 
tional and incentive programs. 

“Tailgate safety talks are good ex- 
amples of an educational program. We 
feel that our safe worker award program 
will provide additional incentive.” 

The new incentive program is con- 
fined entirely to operating personnel of 
all East Ohio operating divisions, and 
the meter reading department. This is in 
accordance with contest standards set up 
by both the National Safety Council and 
A.G. A. 

Awards are to be made on a unit basis, 
tather than individual worker basis. The 
Program is based on the total number of 
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man-hours worked in a division without 
a lost-time accident. 

In order to qualify for a safe worker 
award, large divisions (more than 100 
employees) must operate a million man- 
hours without a lost-time accident. Small 
divisions (fewer than 100 employees) 
must operate 500,000 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident. 

Man-hours will be cumulative and ret- 
roactive to the last lost-time accident re- 
corded in the division. Personnel of sev- 
eral divisions have already accumulated 
enough accident-free hours to qualify. 

In addition, an attractive safe worker 
emblem will identify each merit award 
presented to the employee in recognition 
of his being part of a working force 
having worked either 500,000 or one 
million man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. 

Each foreman submitted a report on 
all tailgate sessions, including the date it 
was delivered, the location in which it 





Five-minute safety talks are delivered to East Ohio personnel on the job as 
well as in meeting rooms. Here, a foreman addresses crew from back of tractor 
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This work crew takes time out for weekly safety talk. Workers’ suggestions 
are sent to safety office for review. Safety specialist John Quinn is at left 


was delivered, and the names of persons 
attending. He gave his report to his su- 
perintendent who, in turn, submitted a 
report to the safety department. The re- 
port also included a space for remarks, 
including suggestions from the men at- 
tending the safety talk. 

The reports were tabulated in the 
safety office, and a record was kept of all 
remarks and suggestions. 

A handsomely bound book, contain- 
ing a copy of each of last year's tailgate 
talks, will be presented to 300 East Ohio 


foremen and supervisors to use as a: 


safety handbook. 

East Ohio, the pioneer in this partic- 
ular field of tailgate safety talks, now 
reports that many other gas companies 
are following suit. It is hoped that 
through a national safety program, lost- 
time accidents will be reduced to a bare 
minimum, and, if East Ohio’s record is 
any indication, safety programs are suc- 
ceeding. 
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an all-time record. Actual home 
starts totaled 137,000, a record for the 
month and 44.2 per cent higher than 
the 95,000 units recorded in April 1958. 
The seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
private homes started in April 1959 was 
1,390,000, the same as in March 1959, 
but above the previous record for the 
month and 41.4 per cent higher than the 
983,000 units started in April 1958. 

The effect of continued increases in 
home building was shown in shipments 
of all major gas appliances. April 1959 
shipments registered substantial gains 
over those of April 1958: gas range 
shipments of 167,900 were up 13.2 per 
cent, automatic gas water heater ship- 
ments of 261,900 were up 18 per cent, 
and gas-fired central heating equipment 
shipments of 90,300 were up 40.9 per 
cent. The most recent figures available 
for gas dryers showed shipments for 
March 1959 47.7 per cent higher than 
shipments registered in March 1958. 

During March 1959, total gas sales 
increased 7.3 per cent over those of the 
same month of the previous year. The 
gas utility and pipeline industry sold to 
ultimate consumers a total of 8,955 
million therms, an increase of 609 mil- 
lion therms over the 8,346 million 
therms sold in March 1958. 

Residential and commercial sales of 
gas during March 1959 increased 2 per 
cent over sales in March of last year. 
This relatively small increase, which 
occurred despite the warmer weather, 
was due primarily to the new customers 
being served by the industry. 

Industrial sales during March 1959 
showed a significant gain over sales in 
March 1958. Industrial consumers used 
3,470 million therms, a 17 per cent 
increase over the 2,967 million therms 
consumed during March 1958. 

The March 1959 index of industrial 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 


RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING APRIL 1959 





(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 

















First 
April March Three Months of 1959 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Ceit 
Units Change Units Change Units Change 
RANGES (including built-ins) 
Gas 167,900 -+13.2 171,500 +149 472,700 +148 
Electric n.a. n.a. 172,600 -+46.4 428,000 -+27.5 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 261,900 -+18.0 265,900 -+-20.0 791,800 +17. 
Electric n.a. n.a. 74,900 + 9.2 213,200 +13.2 
GAS HEATING—Total 90,300 +409 84,600 +34.5 234,000 +29.7 
Furnaces 74,600 -+51.9 70,700 +38.4 195,600 +36.8 
Boilers 8,900 -+20.3 7,700 +42.6 19,100 +18.6 
Conversion Burners 6,800 —10.5 6,200 — 3.1 19,300 — 94 
OIL-FIRED BURNER 
INSTALLATIONS n.a. n.a. 38,859 + 99 118,539 + 12 
DRYERS 
Gas n.a. n.a. 29,7¢2 +47.7 106,243 +48.5 
Electric n.a. n.a. 68,670 +33.7 216,685 -+20.1 


Source: Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association, National Electrical Manufacturer’s Association, 
“Fuel Oil and Oil Heat,’’ and American Home Laundry Manufacturer's Association. 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING MARCH 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


1959 

Month of March 

All types of Gas 8,955.1 

Natural Gas 8,651.5 

Other Gases 303.6 
Twelve Months Ended March 31 

All types of Gas 82,007.0 

Natural Gas 79,547.8 

Other Gases 2,459.2 
March Index of Monthly Utility Gas 

Sales (1947-49 = 100) 270.5 


1958 





8,346.1 
8,034.7 
311.4 


78,789.2 
76,391.9 
2,397.3 


252.1 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, MARCH 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 











March 
1959 1958 
Industrial activity (1947-49 — 100) 147 128 
Consumer prices (1947-49 — 100) 123.7. 123.3 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 120.0 81.4 
New private construction expenditures 
($ million) 2,698 2,410 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 173.2 164.6 


Per Cent 
Change 





+7.3 
47.7 
2.5 


+4.1 
+4.1 
+2.6 


+7.3 


February 
Per Cent 
Change 1959 1958 
+148 145 130 
+ 0.3 123.7. 122.5 
+47.4 89.0 66.1 
+12.0 2,500 2,270 
+ 5.2 172.5 164.3 
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Gas heater tours U. S. in style 








Locke Stove Co. sends its gas heater to conventions in style—traveling in a $15,000 Rolls-Royce. Another 
company product, the smokeless-odorless gas incinerator, is at right. A pretty visitor inspects car 


new Moore’s gas heater, product of 

Locke Stove Co., is touring the 
United States in style these days as the 
featured passenger in a $15,000 Rolls- 
Royce. 

Placed on a platform which fits over 
the back seat of the fashionable automo- 
bile, the heater—one model in the 
“1,500-Series’” of the Moore’s line—is 
being chauffered to conventions, dealers, 
and trade shows. 

Locke Stove reports that, when the 
Rolls-Royce is parked in front of an ex- 
hibition hall or hotel in which a show 
is being held, it “quickly attracts a large 


crowd of dealers and pedestrians.” 
When people peer through the automo- 
bile’s windows, they see the heater, on 
which there is a sign stating that the 
complete Moore’s line is on view at the 
show in the Locke Stove booth. 

The company purchased its Rolls- 
Royce, a “Silver Cloud” sedan, from Al- 
lied Motors, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

The new Moore’s line includes five 
models, all of which have been approved 
by A. G. A. for use with natural, manu- 
factured, mixed, and liquefied petroleum 
gases. 

The heater features an exterior of 


shaded mahogany porcelain enamel, 
“Top-O-Matic” controls which permit 
regulation of the temperature and the 
blower system by knobs placed on the 
top of the cabinet, and square, louvered 
grilles which can be lifted and turned in 
order to direct heat in any direction. 
The heater is constructed principally 
of cast iron, and is guaranteed against 
burn-out for life. It is equipped with 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.'s 
‘‘Adatrol-Modusnap,” which includes a 
100 per cent safety valve, a pilot adjust- 


ment valve, a main gas valve, and a . 


T5001 “Modusnap” thermostat. 





Facts and Figures 





(Continued from page 14) 


Production (1947-1949 = 100), pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve Board, was 
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147, 14.8 per cent, or 19 points, higher 
than the March 1958 index of 128. 
A. G. A.’s index of gas utility and pipe- 
line sales was 270.5 (1947-1949 = 100). 

During the 12 months ended March 


31, 1959, total utility and pipeline sales 
aggregated 82,007 million therms, an 
increase of 4.1 per cent over the 78,789 
million therms consumed in the 12 
months ended March 31, 1958. 





Industrial relations round-table 





Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


@ Helping salaried people move up— 
Qualified salaried employees have available 
to them an orderly method of being con- 
sidered for better jobs at Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc. T. C. Horton, manager of em- 
ployee services for this Cleveland Com 
pany, says that the key to the method is a 
form called the Salaried Position Request 
(SPR). The method works in this way: 


1. Any employee applying for a better 
job fills out the SPR form, on which he 
details his experience, education, special 
qualifications, present position, and the po- 
sition for which he is applying. 

2. The applicant’s supervisor signs the 
form, in order to signify that the employee 
is performing satisfactorily on his present 
job. If the employee’s performance is not 
satisfactory, the supervisor must explain. 

3. The personnel department interviews 
the employee and evaluates his ability to 
fill the job which he has requested. If he is 
found to be qualified, the form goes in 
the active file for that job. 

4. The requisitioner interviews the em- 
ployee when an opening occurs, and makes 
the decision to accept or reject him for the 
job. 


In order to keep the operation up to date, 
request forms are reviewed every six 
months, and are cleared out at the end of 
every year. An employee who wants to keep 
his request active for more than a year must 
submit a new form each year. 


@ Sure, you can stay healthy—Dr. T. E. 
Allen, associate medical director of Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., Inc., said in a speech at 
Dartmouth College that “there is no evi- 
dence to show that executives . . . are less 
healthy than employees in comparable age 
groups. We have every reason to believe 
that executives thrive on their responsibili- 
ties, derive tremendous satisfaction—fun, 
that is—from them.” 

Dr. Allen views “executive disease” as a 
product of imaginative writers, and he 
holds that the busy executive is no more 
subject to heart attacks, ulcers or anxiety 
neuroses than is the clerk or plant worker. 


@ Retirees plan their own party—Are you 
having a party for retired employees? If 
you are, you might consider the idea used 
by Scully-Jones and Co. of Chicago. This 
firm interested prospective retirees in help- 
ing to plan the party, to invite guests, and 
to act on the committee for the social hour. 
This program was found to be to the com- 
pany’s advantage in three ways. First, re- 
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tirees enjoyed themselves, and were reas- 
sured that the company had not forgotten 
them. Second, present employees noticed 
this reaction and their confidence in man- 
agement increased. Third, Scully-Jones’ 
community reputation was boosted because 
of the employee interest. 
Here is how the party took shape: 


1. Three future retirees worked on party 
plans with management. 

2. All retirees were contacted personally, 
and informed of the company’s plans for a 
get-together. 

3. Printed invitations were mailed to the 
retirees’ homes as follow-ups of the per- 
sonal invitations. 

4. On arrival at the plant on the big day, 
members of management greeted the re- 
tirees and their wives. During a tour of 
the plant, the retirees renewed old ac- 
quaintances, and chatted with friends. 
Those who did not want to tour the plant 
either watched movies or listened to stereo- 
phonic records. Refreshments were served. 

5. Dinner followed. A member of man- 
agement, accompanied by his wife, acted as 
host at each table. 

6. After dinner, several officials of the 
company addressed the gathering. During 
the day, Polaroid pictures were taken, and 
copies were given to anyone requesting 
them. 


@ Management: Art or Science?—Men & 
Management, a newsletter distributed by Ed- 
ward N. Hay and Associates, Philadelphia, 
discussed management as both an art and a 
science in the December issue. The distinc- 
tions between art and science were listed as 
follows: 


Art Science 
Advances by practice. Advances by knowledge 
Describes 
Believes Makes laws (and un- 

makes them, too) 
Opines Measures and evaluates 
Guesses 


The text pointed out that management 
today is both art and science, “but rather 
more art than science. It will probably re- 
main a combination, but could stand more 
science applied to the core of cause, rather 
than on the surface of effect (which has 
been worked over too assiduously). We 
need, and probably have, in American man- 
agement the scientific pioneers who can 
identify and apply these fundamental truths 
for the benefit of our culture.” 


@ Arbitration decisions: discipline for two 
employees who refused holiday work—Ar- 
biter George Savage King holds, contrary 
to the views of Lodge 22 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (IAM), 
that Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (Georgia 
division) has a right to require employees 


to work on a holiday, and that the firm 
properly exercised this right in requesting 
two employees to work on July 4, 1958, 
one of several recognized holidays under 
the contract. On this basis, Mr. King finds 
that the company had just cause in dis¢j- 
plining the two employees who failed to 
report for work on the holiday. 

The IAM lodge argued that the company 
had no right to require an employee to 
work on a holiday; that there had been no 
disciplinary action taken heretofore against 
employees refusing to work on holidays: 
that holiday work always had been done 
on a voluntary basis; and that the company 
knew that the employees herein concerned 
had made plans for the holiday week end, 

Lockheed replied that it has a residual 
management right to require holiday work 
when such work is deemed necessary. 


@ NLRB rulings: how to combat slow- 
downs—Slowdowns are most prevalent in 
times when wage negotiations are con- 
ducted during or immediately following 
periods of widespread unemployment. At 
these times, workers are naturally more re- 
luctant to forego wages and risk replace. 
ment by calling a total strike. As a result, 
they attempt to pressure the acceptance of 
bargaining demands by remaining on the 
job, but refusing to give a regular return 
of work for their pay. 

Such tactics, however, are not protected 
by the NLRA, and, as a result, management 
can employ various countermeasures which 
would be unlawful in the case of an all-out 
strike. 

For example, management can refuse to 
bargain during a union-authorized slow- 
down or partial strike. In Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., the NLRB declared 
that a slowdown conducted in an effort to 
dictate the terms of employment is irrecon- 
cilable with the Act’s requirement of rea- 
soned discussion against the background of 
balanced bargaining relations upon which 
good-faith bargaining must rest. In such 
circumstances, the NLRB said, an employer 
is not required to indulge in the “futile 
gesture” of humoring the union’s request 
to negotiate. 

The NLRB added that even a threat of 
slowdown by a union would justify an em 
ployer’s refusal to bargain (Valley City 
Furniture Co.). The employer must resume 
bargaining as soon as the threat is removed 
or the slowdown is ended. 

Another defensive measure available to 
employers is the right to discharge or other 
wise discipline employees who are engaged 
in a slowdown. Unlike strikers, employees 
engaged in a slowdown do not enjoy 4 
“protected” status under the NLRA. They 
are therefore subject to disciplinary action 
by the employer, and it is permissible, i@ 
order to stop the slowdown, for the ef 
ployer to discipline only a few of the 
offenders as an “example” to the others. 
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Scenes from two Christmas commercials show Jimmy and 
Gloria demonstrating a Tappan range and an RCA Whirlpool 
gas refrigerator. Stewarts will appear on eight TV shows 





i Greatest Christmas campaign ahead 





e strongest national advertising and 

merchandising campaign ever devised 
for Christmas sales of gas appliances 
will be spearheaded this year by the 
Jimmy Stewarts, one of Hollywood’s 
most famous film families. 

During A. G. A.’s annual Christmas 
promotion, the entire family—Jimmy, 
wife Gloria, sons Ronald and Michael, 
and twin daughters Judy and Kelly— 
will be telling holiday shoppers to ‘‘give 
a gas appliance, the family gift.” 

To associate the family with gas on 
the national scene, the Stewarts will be 
seen in 12 million homes on national 
television. They will appear each week 
for eight weeks prior to Christmas day. 

The films are, without doubt, the most 
entertaining commercials ever produced 
for the Christmas series. And, although 
Gloria and the children are not ““pro- 
fessional” performers in the true sense, 
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Jimmy, the ‘‘pro,” reportedly “had to 
fight” to keep from being “upstaged”’ by 
his co-stars. 

The films produced for national tele- 
vision will be available for local use by 
all gas companies participating in the 
national TV program. Some of the films 
are 60 seconds long, and some are 20 
seconds long. 

In addition, a special film for sales 
meetings has been produced by Warner 
Brothers Studios. In this film, Jimmy, 
Gloria, and the children will entertain- 
ingly explain to sales people the gas 
industry's great advertising and mer- 
chandising Christmas campaign. The 
running time for this film is about 
10 minutes. It can be purchased from 
A. G. A. for a nominal sum. 

Two radio spots have also been re- 
corded by the Stewarts for local use. 
One boosts the gas refrigerator, the other 





the Gold Star Range promotion. 

The Christmas campaign will be aug- 
mented by an all-out advertising pro- 
gram in national magazines and news- 
papers. It is estimated that at least 35 
million people will read the Stewarts’ 
sales message: “This Christmas give a 
modern gas appliance . . . the family 
gift.” 

Full-page, full-color advertisements 
will be published in leading national 
magazines during November and De- 
cember. Newspaper advertisements, also, 
will appear during November and De- 
cember. The advertisements are available 
for local use in reprints and blowups. 

In addition, a stunning three-dimen- 
sional display showing the Stewart fam- 
ily at home on Christmas morning is 
available for local use. This attractive, 
full-color display is designed for either 
window or in-store use. It comes equipped 
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Above, the Stewarts hold play- 
ing cards available for tie-in. 
Left, the Stewart family on set 
at Warner Brothers Studio (I. 
to r.): Gloria, Jimmy, Ronald, 
Michael; front, twins Kelly 
(l.) and Judy. Below, during 
contract signing at Stewart 
home (I. to r.): H. D. Nichol- 
son, John Shaw, Gloria and 
Jimmy, and Norval D. Jennings 




















with poles so that it can be readily 
attached to the back of an appliance, 
The complete five-piece kit is packed 
and shipped in one carton. The display 
measures 38 inches by 46], inches. 

Other items available are counter dis- 
plays and window posters. These counter 
displays are attractive miniatures of the 
large display described above. Ideal for 
use in a store or showroom, the displays 
are shipped two to a kit. Each miniature 
measures 12Y, inches by 1614, inches. 

Two colorful window posters—ban- 
ners measuring 36 inches by 10 inches— 
feature the Stewarts and their Christmas 
message. 

Another item is a strikingly colorful 
Christmas billboard. Featuring the entire 
Stewart family and a sales message for 
gas appliances, the billboard is available 
with an individual company reprint. 

A full-color miniature reproduction 
of the 24-sheet billboard is available as 
a car card for distribution throughout 
your community. Truck cards, designed 
for advertising space on the sides of 
service and delivery trucks, will be used 
by many utilities. They, too, are in full- 
color. 

Tree ornament gift certificates, nine 
inches in size, show Jimmy Stewart 
dressed as Santa Claus and holding a 
gift certificate. This three-dimensional 
miniature is designed for use as a Christ- 
mas tree decoration. It will be given to 
customers who want their new gas ap- 
pliances delivered after the holidays. 

Among other promotional items avail- 
able is a two-deck set of fine-quality 
playing cards packed in an_ attractive 
plastic box. One deck is backed with a 
photograph of Gloria, and the other is 
backed with a picture of Jimmy. Both 
decks are also autographed. The cards 
make ideal Christmas gifts for dealers 
and consumers. 

The industry is assured of a favorable 
acceptance by the public for the Stewart 
family, which is known as one of ‘“Hol- 
lywood’s happiest families,” and which 
symbolizes the average American home. 

One of the surprises during the film- 
ing of the commercials was the natural 
ness of the four children. During one 
dining scene, the property men had 
trouble keeping the food on the chil- 
dren’s plates. ““They ate their plates clean 
every time we served them,” one advet- 
tising executive said, “and that’s going 
some to finish a meal before we could 
film a 60-second commercial.” 
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a road map to progress 


By MAURICE H. STANS 


Director 
Bureau of the Budget 
Washington, D. C. 


ou, who are intimately associated with 
Yin processes of financial planning 
and control, are especially equipped to 
understand and to promote intelligent 
consideration of the questions involved 
in the debate over President Eisenhow- 
er’s proposed budget for the coming 
fiscal year. 

Actually, despite the difference in 
size, there are many similarities between 
a business budget and the federal budget, 
and in the kinds of problems that have 
to be faced in preparing such budgets. 

First, all budgets are financial plans. 
Whether personal and family, business 
ot federal budgets, we must first con- 
sider how much income we anticipate 
for a given period, how much we should 
spend, and for what purposes the ex- 
penses should be incurred. 

Budgets, as a rule, also represent a 
harmonizing of many and varied plans 
into one over-all program of operation. 
Fach existing activity and new proposal 
must be thoroughly reviewed and care- 
fully weighed with respect to need, ur- 
gency, and value. Each must be matched 
against alternatives, and the estimated 
costs must be balanced against the ex- 
pected results. 





(An address by Mr. Stans given before the 
recent ninth annual Conference of the National 
friety for Business Budgeting, Minneapolis, 
inn. 
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The entire process of budgeting, after 
all, is just a procedure for making 
choices. The role of the central budget 
office in this process is to advise and as- 
sist President Eisenhower in developing, 
from an over-all point of view, the best 
program for meeting the desired ends— 
whether for a business or for the entire 
nation. 

To perform this function in govern- 
ment is no easy task. It must deal with 
the earnest and sincere convictions of a 
wide variety of citizen groups and pub- 
lic officials concerning the need and 
worth of activities in every field of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. The military 
strategist, the missile expert, the edu- 
cator, the conservationist, the health re- 
searcher, the social worker, and many 
others all see certain urgent needs in 
their fields of interest and want these 
needs met first. This is natural and un- 
derstandable, but you can imagine what 
the federal budget would look like if 
they all had their way. As a practical mat- 
ter, the desires of all these groups must 
be adjusted in the light of national pri- 
orities and objectives, and in the context 
of the people’s willingness and ability to 
pay. 

This process of adjustment illustrates 
another characteristic of budgets gener- 
ally. As integrated financial p'ans, they 
are reflections of policy. In a business 
situation, the policy is developed on the 
basis of the needs and objectives of the 
business—usually with a profit motive. 

In the federal government, the basic 
objectives are expressed in laws and in 


goals of the administration in power. 
Against this background, the President 
must select the means through which 
these objectives can best be attained. In 
a fundamental way, this encompasses the 
full range of the federal government's 
role in our economy and society—the re- 
lationship of national to state and local 
responsibility in our federal system of 
government; the relationship of the gov- 
ernment to the private sector of the 
economy in a free enterprise system, and 
the relationship of the United States to 
the rest of the world in an uneasy age. 

Thus, the decisions the President 
makes in the course of developing his 
budget recommendations have far-reach- 
ing implications. There are at any time, 
however, certain limitations to the 
choices open to him. 

Any financial plan for a given year— 
and this is valid for. business budgets 
also—cannot be entirely divorced from 
events of preceding years. Activities 
planned and begun in earlier years affect 
each year’s plan just as it, in turn, in- 
fluences plans of later years. This is 
especially true of the federal budget. In 
fiscal 1960, for example, we estimate 
that one-third of the total expenditures 
of $77 billion will be the result of ap- 
propriations and other financial author- 
izations enacted anywhere from one to 
several years earlier. 

But this isn’t all. There are many 
other rigidities. Interest on the public 
debt is an unavoidable expense. Prac- 
tically all of the expenditures for farm 
programs result from commitments made 
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under laws enacted by the Congress a 
year or more before the budget year. 

Public assistance programs and vet- 
erans’ compensation and pensions, which 
together are estimated to cost more than 
$5 billion in fiscal 1960, are also con- 
trolled by legal formulas. Prior com- 
mitments control to a large extent the 
level of civil public works construction 
amounting to more than $2 billion an- 
nually, in which projects started in one 
year must be continued and completed 
in later years. 

And at a time like this, the defense 
needs of the country have only a small 
factor of controllability. So, to those 
who sometimes think the President 
should propose a much lower budget, 
this points up why that is practically im- 
possible in any one year. 

A corollary to this point is the fact 
that the process of changing a govern- 
ment budget is slower and more cumber- 
some than in business. A business budget, 
while it represents the results of inte- 
grated planning, must necessarily permit 
fast changes to meet altered circum- 
stances. The business manager uses his 
annual budget primarily as an instru- 
ment for telling him when the actual 
developments are varying from the es- 
tablished plan. 

If the situation calls for a change in 
that plan, he makes it quickly. In the 
government, changes usually require con- 
gressional action, and this action, even 
when taken, is preceded by the time- 
consuming hearings and deliberations 
characteristic of the democratic process. 
From a long-range viewpoint, significant 
downward changes usually face strong 
opposition from beneficiaries and the 
process in the Congress is painfully slow 
at times. 

I would like to make a final point be- 
fore turning to the specifics of the cur- 
rent budgetary situation. One of the 
main themes of this conference (see 
note) defines business budgeting as the 
road map to profits. I would define fed- 
eral budgeting as a road map to sound 
national progress. 

Of course, the yardstick of profits is 
basic to business success and, therefore, 
to business budgeting. The profit motive 
doesn’t apply in government. Thus, in 
business, when sales fail to meet goals, 
every effort is made to reduce expenses. 

Whatever the reason, changes in in- 
come usually bring about prompt changes 
in expenditures in an attempt to pre- 
serve a margin of profit. In the case of 
the federal government, however, there 
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are forces which work in the opposite 
direction. 

For example, federal revenues are 
very sensitive to changes in economic 
conditions. If employment and wage 
levels, business profits, and consumer 
buying decline below expectations, rev- 
enues fall off. At the same time, such a 
downtrend usually leads to increased 
government expenditures in an attempt 
to moderate the adjustment taking place 
in the economy. 

We have come to accept an economy- 
stabilizing role for the government at 
such times, although there are certainly 
differences of opinion as to how much 
the government can and should do. Last 
year’s experience demonstrated great re- 
cuperative powers built into our system, 
and the economy actually was well on 
the road to recovery before new spend- 
ing programs got under way. It was a 
lesson we should remember. 

Nevertheless, the result of reduced 
revenues accompanied by higher spend- 
ing was a large budgetary deficit. 

Looking at the other side of the coin, 
it is equally clear to me that the govern- 
ment should exercise a moderating in- 
fluence when the economy is in a period 
of expansion. Here is where it is often 
more difficult to get the theory trans- 
lated into action. An examination of the 
issues posed by the 1960 budget illus- 
trates this. I think you will also see how 
these issues relate to the various points 
I have just made. 

Let me start by noting seven things 
to remember about the 1960 federal 
budget: 

1. It is a balanced budget, and it is 
realistic, sound, and attainable. It re- 
flects the belief that, during periods of 
high economic activity, the government 
should live within its income. If we 
cannot balance our budget next year—a 
year of great prosperity—is it likely that 
we ever will ? 

2. The budget recognizes that con- 
tinued deficit spending (after deficits of 
$16 billion over the previous two years) 
would be an open invitation to inflation. 
A balanced budget next year is the gov- 
ernment’s best contribution to the fight 
against further deterioration in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

3. The budget rejects the philosophy 
that the national welfare is best served 
by satisfying every demand for federal 
expenditures. It proposes a restrained 
spending policy which, with rising rev- 
enues accompanying economic growth, 
can lead to future surpluses that can be 





used to lower our debts and taxes, and 
still meet the cost of essential new serv- 
ices. 

4. The budget for 1960 nevertheless 
provides adequately and amply for our 
defense needs, for meeting our world- 
wide responsibilities, and for sound 
progress in enhancing the welfare of our 
people at home. While its proposals are 
not the feast some spenders would like, 
they offer no famine either. After all, 
$77 billion is not petty cash. 

5. The budget places in sharp focus a 
basic question for the long run: how big 
a federal government do we want and 
are we willing to pay for? It looks to 
the years beyond 1960 by proposing 
that we start to change some basic leg. 
islation so as to adapt a number of long- 
standing government programs to to- 
day's circumstances and in the long run 
to reduce their cost to the general tax- 
payer. 

6. The budget for 1960 has been 
proposed by the President, and he is 
fighting hard to keep it in balance; but 
Congress votes the programs and the 
money, as the Constitution provides, and 
it is the Congress that will determine 
whether the budget stays balanced or not. 

7. The federal government budget is 
not just something to be resolved in 
Washington. It is the concern of all the 
people of the country. What happens to 
it affects each one of us. A strong public 
opinion could make all the difference in 
the outcome. 

A deficit of about $13 billion is now 
estimated for the current fiscal year, fol- 
lowing a deficit of $3 billion last year. 
Largely because of the recent recession, 
revenues are now estimated at around 
$6 billion less than the original esti- 
mates, while expenditures are now e- 
pected to be about $7 billion higher. 
The deficit this year will be the largest 
in our peacetime history. 

We have been rapidly coming out of 
the recession, and all the signs point to 
a period of strong economic growth. 
Production is rising, employment and 
incomes are up, and our general pros 
pects are bright. At such a time, we must 
be particularly aware that our gains can 
be dissipated if we allow inflationary 
forces to take hold. 

We must not accept the idea being 
advanced in some quarters that some if- 
flation—despite all the hardships and 
maladjustments that it brings—is a nec 
essary price for economic progress. 

Not long ago, I read a definition of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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:| Conference called symbol of unity £ 
big 0 © 
ind —- 
_ to 
ing 
leg- 
ng- Theodore Wolfe, displaying a brief- 
to- . case labeled Electric Utilities Execu- @ 
run tive Conference—1954 (“just to show z 
tax- I'm impartial”) told 1,200 delegates at 8 
the National Conference of Electric and x 
een Gas Utility Accountants that they repre- y 
e is sented a symbol of unity with which the ° 
but two industries can solve their common N 
the problems. 3 
and Addressing the opening session of IN 
nine the April 20-22 meeting in Chicago, = 
not. A. G. A. President Wolfe said that the me 
et is electric and gas industries represent two = 
1 in of America’s five largest industries. z 
| the “I firmly believe that our industries zZ 
as to should continue a keen competition,” he Z 
ublic said, ‘‘and I also believe that combination S 
ce in companies [Mr. Wolfe is president of & 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co.] should = 
a aggen the national = of each General session speakers, standing (I. to r.): Neal J. Dean, Edwin Vennard, J. Theo- eS 
, fol- industry. dore Wolfe, Gordon R. Corey. Seated (I. to r.): L. P. Bradford, B. J. McMillen, J. Gor- N 
year. “We must never forget,” he added, don Ross, and Leslie A. Brandt. Some 1,200 attended the annual A. G. A.-EEI meeting - 
sion, “that the gas and electric industries are 
ound public utilities. We must not let our 
esti- competitive zeal lead us to name calling, 
N eX or to any other kind of negative selling 
gher. effort.” 
argest Mr. Wolfe said that the work of the 
accountant is vitally important to the 
wut of continued progress of the electric and 
int to gas industries. 
owth. He named these problems as among 
t and the most serious management must solve: 
pros- how to measure and control costs so that 
> must continued inflation will not carry costs 
1s caf through the roof; how to make certain 
jonary we will get a fair return of the capital 


invested in our business; how to take 
being advantage of liberalized depreciation, 





me in- despite the efforts of some regulatory 
s and bodies to seize this advantage for today’s 
a nec customers, at the expense of stockhold- 
ets and tomorrow's customers; how to 
on of keep costs of meter reading, billing, and General Activities Group, standing (I. to r.): John F. Childs, R. G. Hildreth, Jr., 


Barnard Morse, Alex R. St. Bernard. Seated (I. to r.): William A. Paton, George T. 


collecting from climbing to the point Logan, and Ohmer Ullery. They discussed liberalized depreciation after five years 
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where they threaten to outstrip the basic 
costs of furnishing our services; and 
how to protect ourselves against the 
edicts of various taxing and regulatory 
authorities which threaten the sanctity 
of our income statements, our balance 
sheet, and our cash drawer. 

Others speaking at the opening ses- 
sion were Edwin Vennard, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director, Edison 
Electric Institute; Neal J. Dean, technical 
director, Booz, Allen and Hamilton, New 
York; and Leland P. Bradford, director, 
National Training Laboratories, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Presiding at the conference were 
Beach J. McMillen, The Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co., and chairman, EEI Ac- 
counting Division, and J. Gordon Ross, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., and 
chairman, A. G. A. Accounting Section. 

Gordon R. Corey, vice-president, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
and Leslie A. Brandt, vice-president and 
comptroller, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, welcomed the dele- 
gates to Chicago. 

Mr. Vennard outlined EEI’s plans to 
spend some $2.5 million a year in na- 
tional advertising, publicity, and promo- 
tion. He said the electric manufacturers 
will boost this amount to $10 million. 


“Due to the stimulation received from 
the gas industry, we in the electric in- 
dustry are undertaking a major promo- 
tional campaign,” Mr. Vennard said. 

Mr. Dean described the problem of 
the obsolescence—whether real or fan- 


cied—of electronic data processing 
equipment as “‘a major concern to the 
utility industry.” 

He said that management must deter- 
mine whether to rent or to buy the 
equipment, and whether the nonrecur- 
ring costs in buying are justified, in view 
of possible future technological im- 
provements which can make the equip- 
ment obsolete long before the full value 
of the purchase price is received. 

Mr. Bradford predicted that future 
auditing reports will include the human 
factor as well as profit and loss state- 
ments. “Cost accounting must be en- 
larged to cover human motivation as 
well as finance and physical plant,” he 
said. “Human relations are of prime im- 
portance to all managements, and it does 
little good to have the best in equipment 
if our employees are unhappy and non- 
productive. We must do all in our 
power to have the human quotient at 
the utmost level,”’ he added. 

Following the opening general ses- 


Joint taxation session, 
(I. to r.): J. R. Weger, 
F. H. Roberts, G. F. 
Jones, R. W. Britt, G. G. 
Covalt, R. E. Baker, 
and William J. Laine 


Internal auditing ses- 
sion (I. to r.): R. A. 
Jeremiah, W. T. Mott, 
R. W. Briggs, A. J. Greg- 
ory, Charles Mullen 


Customer Collections, 
standing (I. to r.): 
Richard Mass, Joseph 
C. Lowell, R. L. Thomas, 
C. F. Hinderer, C. H. 
Olson, C. D. Belanger. 
Seated (I. to r.): C. D. 
Otcasek, Dudley M. 
Arnold, Harry F. Luther 


Depreciation Account- 
ing session (I. to r.): 
L. W. Robinson, H. F. 
Carey, J. R. Gardner 





Plant Accounting, Prop- 
erty Records (I. to r.): 
John Hanna, L. W. 
Burns, J. A. Cochran, 
Hugh L. French, G. F. 
Dixon, E. A. Fisher, 
and Nathan L. McClure 


Customer Relations 
Committees session (I. 
to r.): Joseph Lough- 
nane, F. E. Kee, R. D. 
Davis, J. B. White, Jr. 


Speakers for Account- 
ing Employee Relations 
Committees session, 
standing (I. to r.): 
Harry W. Emery, L. W. 
Laird, Carl F. Hind- 
erer, and C. E. Berry. 
Seated (I. to r.): John 
J. Leary, J. L. Neilson 


Customer Collections 
(1. to r.): F. U. Naylor, 
D. W. Wilson, W.: G. 
Kelsey, John Gibson 


sions, the delegates convened for the 
remainder of the three-day conference 
in special meetings, in order to hear 
presentations of papers, panel discus- 
sions, and audience participation discus- 
sions on topics in various individual 
areas of interest. 

The Customer Activities Group held 
its sessions on Monday and Tuesday af- 
ternoous. Allen B. Wilson, Georgia 
Power Co., and coordinator, EEI Cus- 
tomer Activities Group, presided at the 
Monday session. Henry R. Flanegan, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and coordina- 
tor, A. G. A. Customer Activities Group, 
presided on Tuesday. 

At the Monday session, Charles W. 
Peters, The Detroit Edison Co., and 
John W. Jeffers, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., joined to describe the 
effects on customer activities of elec- 
tronic accounting systems. James Gib- 
bons of Price Waterhouse and Co. out- 
lined the organization and management 
of a data processing (tabulating) de- 
partment, and Julius C. Luchsinger of 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. re- 
lated the latest advances in automatic 
meter reading. 

A panel discussion entitled ‘‘Collec- 
tions Are Everybody’s Business,” was 
held on Tuesday. It was followed by a 
presentation by Joseph H. Purdy of 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. Mr. 
Purdy described the what, when, and 
where of customer information. 

The panel moderator on Tuesday was 
Gerald A. Wilson, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co. Panel members were 
Halsey J. Carr, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc.; William J. Kelley, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; Ralph E. 
Lindner, Central Illinois Public Service 
Co.; Rodney W. Reamy, Washington 
Gas Light Co.; and Melvin G. Wuest, 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 

Five General Activities Group ses- 
sions were held during the conference. 

On Monday afternoon, the subject of 
liberalized depreciation after five years 
drew a large attendance. Presiding were 
Alex R. St. -Betnard, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., and coordi- 
nator, EEI General Activities Group, and 
Ohmer Ullery, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., and coordinator, A. G. A. 
General Activities Group. 

Leadirig off was William A. Paton, 
professor of economics and- accounting, 
University of Michigan, who discussed 
liberalized depreciation from the econ- 
omist’s viewpoint. The security analyst's 
viewpoint was given by John F. Childs, 
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vice-president, and R. G. Hildreth, Jr., 
both of Irving Trust Co., New York. A 
review of the legislative and regulatory 
outlook was given by George T. Logan, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. The way in 
which the matter is seen in California 
was described by Barnard Morse, South- 
ern California Edison Co. 

Alternative regulatory approaches to 
liberalized depreciation after five years 
were discussed in a panel moderated by 
Allan G. Mitchell, Philadelphia Electric 
Co. Panel members were Malcolm G. 
Davis, Gilbert Associates, Inc., New 
York; Clare N. Ostergren, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; John B. 
Madigan, The Hartford Electric Light 
Co.; Arthur H. Kuhn, Pioneer Service 
and Engineering Co.; and Cortis N. 
Rice, Jr., Northern States Power Co. 

General accounting, taxation account- 
ing, and internal auditing were discussed 
in a Tuesday morning General Activities 
Group session. Presiding were George 
F. Jones, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
and EEI chairman of the General Ac- 
counting Committee; Robert E. Baker, 
American Natural Gas Service Co., and 
chairman, A. G. A. Taxation Accounting 
Committee; and George J. Covalt, The 
West Penn Electric Co., and chairman, 
EEI Taxation Accounting Committee. 

Speakers were Russell W. Britt, Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., ‘Electronics 
Is Here”; F. Hugh Roberts, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., ‘Developing Utility 
Accountants”; Joseph R. Weger, Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Co., “Importance 
of Prompt Settlement of Tax Returns” ; 
and William H. Harrison, Jr., Texas 
Electric Service Co., “Tax Awareness 
Outside of the Tax Department.” 

On Tuesday morning, the General 
Activities Group also heard talks on 
plant accounting and depreciation ac- 
counting. Presiding were John Hanna, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., and 
A. G. A. chairman of the Plant Account- 
ing and Property Records Committee, 
and Lyman W. Robinson, Consumers 
Power Co., and EEI chairman of the 
Depreciation Accounting Committee. 

Glenn L. Springborn, Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America, described ac- 
counting methods for underground nat- 
ural gas storage plants. How the prop- 
erty accountant should handle liberalized 
depreciation was discussed by Joseph 
W. Prenger, New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc. In another talk, Maurice R. 
Scharff of New York City described 
atomic energy plant life as it relates to 
fuel. Closing the Tuesday morning ses- 
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sion was Carl P. Allman, The Detroit 
Edison Co., who outlined court and 
commission decisions which have af- 
fected depreciation. 

Internal auditing in the general ac- 
counting picture was the topic of a Tues- 
day afternoon General Activities Group 
session. Presiding were Albert J. Klem- 
mer, Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., 
and chairman of the A. G. A. General 
Accounting Committee, and Anton 
Steven, West Penn Power Co., and chair- 
man of the EEI Internal Auditing Com- 
mittee. Speaking on work measurement 
were Earl J. DeChambeau, West Penn 
Power Co.; Charles J. Nichols, Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Co. ; and Kenneth 
P. Locke, The Detroit Edison Co. 

Following the speeches, a panel dis- 
cussed the application of work measure- 
ment. Mr. Locke was moderator, and the 
panel participants were Messrs. De- 
Chambeau and Nichols and Conrad F. 
Mills, Philadelphia Electric Co. 

The final General Activities Group 
session was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing with Messrs. Ullery and St. Bernard 
again presiding. 


Six speakers featured 


Six speakers covered subjects ranging 
from liberalized depreciation to account- 
ing for property damage by storms. 
Clem T. Loshing, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., opened the session 
by describing the effects of liberalized 
depreciation on economic studies. The 
tax sheltered employee savings plan was 
outlined by Robert R. Frei, a partner in 
the Chicago firm of Sidley, Austin, Bur- 
gess, and Smith. John R. Powell, Caro- 
lina Power and Light Co., described a 
number of new accounting developments 
in the utility industry. 

A. C. Martinson, Transcontinental 
Gas Pipeline Corp., told delegates how 
they can get the most out of property rec- 
ords, and John F. Kavanagh, Indiana Gas 
and Water Co., Inc., listed ways of ac- 
counting for overhead costs. The session 
was closed by Kenneth R. Watson, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co., who discussed the 
business of accounting for property that 
has been damaged by major storms. 

A panel discussion arranged by the 
Internal Auditing Committees was held 
on Monday afternoon. Charles J. Nich- 
ols, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., and 
chairman of the A. G. A. committee, 
presided jointly with Anton Steven, 
West Penn Power Co., and EEI commit- 
tee chairman. The discussion was en- 


titled ‘““What’s Your Audit Problem?’ It 
was led by Alex J. Gregory, Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co.; Robert A. Jeremiah, 
Long Island Lighting Co.; William T, 
Mott, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co.; and Charles Mullen, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. 

The Accounting Employee Relations 
Committees held sessions on Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings. John J. Leary, 
Boston Edison Co., and EEI committee 
chairman, and John L. Nielson, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and A. G. A. 
committee chairman, presided at both 
sessions. 

Anthony J. Petrone, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., entitled his paper “Do 
Unto Others.” He described how the 
Golden Rule should be applied in estab- 
lishing good relations between depart- 
ments. Howard M. Currey, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., suggested that 
managements make promotions from 
within, whenever possible, in order to 
maintain good employee relations. 

A talk entitled “Are You Overlooking 
Your Women?” was given by George 
W. Graves, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., who reminded the delegates that 
many women are qualified to become 
supervisors and that they should be 
given positions of responsibility when- 
ever possible. Donald J. Pizzimenti, The 
Detroit Edison Co., discussed employee 
relations during a time of large-scale 
conversion. His topic was “EDP—Ac. 
counting Employees.” 

At the Wednesday session, the com- 
mittee conducted a panel discussion on 
accounting employee relations. Mr. Leary 
served as moderator. Panel members 
were Harry W. Emery, Philadelphia 
Electric Co.; Walter E. Grinter, Con- 
sumers Power Co.; Lundy W. Laird, 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co.; and 
Carl F. Hinderer, Philadelphia Gas 
Works, division of The United Gas Im- 
provement Co. 

Two Customer Accounting Commit 
tee sessions were held during the con 
ference. 

Presiding at the Tuesday morning 
meeting were Dudley M. Arnold, Penn- 
sylvania Power Co., and EEI committee 
chairman, and Charles D. Otcasek, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., and A. G. A. com 
mittee chairman. 

The session was opened with a discus 
sion of the latest developments in cus 
tomer accounting and billing. Carl H. 
Olson, Duquesne Light Co., moderated 
the talks given by Joseph C. Lowell 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Department of Labor publication’s price changes 
include non-utility gas sales and LP-Gas at production level 


‘Index’ shows new gas price series 








hree significant revisions have been 

made in the United States Department 
of Labor’s Wholesale Price Index. 

These revisions are the inclusion of 
the prices of non-utility gas sales, the in- 
dusion of prices of liquefied petroleum 
gases at the production level, and the 
shift of the measurement of the average 
price of utility gas from the price to in- 
dustrial customers to the price of trans- 
actions at the production point. The 
1958 edition of the Index, a monthly 
publication of the Department of La- 
bors Bureau of Labor Statistics, is the 
first edition in which such information 
has been included. 

The Index, first published in 1902, is 
intended to measure changes in prices 
charged at the level of first significant 
commercial transaction which, according 
to the gas industry, is usually the well- 
head or casing-head point of sale. 

However, when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics first included gas prices in the 
Index in 1926, the only price readily 
available was an average price for all 
sales, including residential, manufac- 
tured gas, natural gas, and both types of 
gas combined. The sales quantities and 
fevenues were reported directly to the 
bureau each month by a selected list of 
local utilities in 46 states. 

In March 1946, in order to show gas 
ptice levels on a basis which was more 
consistent with the large volume trans- 
action price of other series in the Index, 
the gas data were limited to industrial 
sales of manufactured and mixed gas by 
24 companies, and industrial sales of 
natural gas by 25 companies. At that 
time, A. G. A.’s Bureau of Statistics, 
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which had been assisting the govern- 
ment bureau in its work, relieved that 
bureau of the job of collecting the trans- 
action data from the individual com- 
panies. 

In addition, an attempt was made at 
that time to adjust the monthly compos- 
ite average prices, in order to eliminate 
the substantial effects of the varying pro- 
portions of the industrial gas sold under 
off-peak or interruptible contracts. Al- 
though the seasonal variation in the 
“mix’’ of industrial sales was known to 
cause in the composite average price var- 
iations not due to actual rate changes, 
the adjustment was found impracticable 
and was discontinued in January 1952. 

Thereafter, both the index computa- 
tion and the price published for each 
type of gas were based on the unad- 
justed average price derived from the 
total industrial sales of all reporting 
companies. 

After February 1955, industrial sales 
of manufactured and mixed gases, which 
had become relatively unimportant, were 
no longer included in the Index. 

Before the changes introduced in the 
1958 revision of the Index, the prices in 
the ‘‘gas” subgroup represented only the 
price of gas sold by utilities. As a result 
of the recognition of the importance of 
non-utility gas sales in the national econ- 
omy, the new edition of the Index in- 
cludes these prices, too. In addition, the 
subgroup—now called “gas fuels’’—in- 
cludes in the 1958 Index the prices of 
liquefied petroleum gases at the produc- 
tion level. The liquefied petroleum 
prices have become increasingly more 
important products of the oil and gas 


industries; they are not, however, gen- 
erally sold through utility distribution 
channels. 

Another important change in the 
1958 revision is the shift of the measure- 
ment of the average price to transactions 
at the production point. 

For the past several years, the annual 
average prices for natural gas sold at the 
well-head have been available from both 
the United States Bureau of Mines and 
the Federal Power Commission. These 
annual average prices, however, are not 
appropriate for a monthly index. 

For example, the Bureau of Mines 
series includes large amounts of gas con- 
sumed by the producing companies 
themselves, whereas the prices in the In- 
dex are generally confined to arm’s- 
length transactions. 

The data collected by the Federal 
Power Commission would be satisfac- 
tory for use in the Index, since they rep- 
resent a large amount of the arm’s-length 
sales of natural gas; these data, however, 
are on an annual basis only, and are not 
available until several months after the 
close of the year to which they apply. 

After a conference with A. G. A.’s 
Bureau of Statistics about a year ago, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concluded that 
a monthly report of total purchases from 
all sources by a sample of the largest 
pipeline companies to the Federal Power 
Commission might provide a basis for 
developing monthly data for a smaller 
category of “purchases from other than 
pipelines.” It was believed that the ag- 
gregate of such purchases by a small 
number of pipeline companies would 
provide a practicable measure of changes 
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1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


TABLE 1. 


NATURAL GAS AVERAGE PRICE SERIES IN PRIMARY MARKETS 


Federal Power 
Commission 





United States 
Bureau of Labor 
(Series 05-31-01) 


(Average Prices per Thousand Cubic Feet) 


Not available 
Not available 
Not available 
Not available 


Not available 
Not available 
Not available 
Not available 


Not available 

Not available 

Not available 
$0.12895* 


-12380 
-12622 
-12556 
-12737 
-12766 
-12635 
.12705 
-13026 
-13029 
-13370 
-13316 
-13601 


20 regulated 
pipelines 


All regulated 
Pie 





(B.L.S. ple) 


ow 


United States 


Bureau of Mines 





Not available 
Not available 
Not available 
Not available 


Not available 
Not available 
$0.095 

.097 


.103 

.109 

.120 
Not available 


Not 
collected 


Not available 
Not available 
Not available 
Not available 


Not available 
Not available 
$0.091 

.099 


-106 

.113 

.120 
Not available 


Not 
collected 


(Characteristics of Series) 


Monthly report to A. G. A. 
by each of 20 pipeline 
companies of total pur- 
chases from all sources ex- 
cept other pipelines. Price 
probably includes all sev- 
erance taxes, etc. To allow 
time for data accumula- 


Reported purchases by inter- 
state pipeline buyers from all 
producers or processors. Price 
probably includes severance 


taxes, etc. 


tion, the price shown is 
that for transactions in the 
previous month. 


* Average of 12 monthly averages. 


TABLE 2. 


$0.060 
065 
063 
065 


.073 
.078 
.092 
101 
.104 
.108 
.113 
Not available 


Not 
collected 


“Marketed production” by 
all types of producers, in- 
cluding intra-company 
transfers, for all types of 
use, including field use and 
repressuring, at level of 
first sale. Severance taxes, 
etc., probably not included. 


PROPANE AVERAGE PRICES, PER GALLON, F.O.B. PLANT 
(Level of First Sale) 


Annual Averages* 





1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Monthly Prices 
1958 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Houston 


(Series 05-32-02) 


$0.0356 
.0377 
0304 
0292 
.0461 
.0425 
.0467 


$0.0500 
-0500 
.0500 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
-0500 
-0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


* Average 12 monthly prices. 


’ Not available. 


United States Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Washington 25, D. C. 


March 31, 1959 


Oklahoma 


(Series 05-32-03) 





$0.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
0500 
0500 
.0500 
0500 





in the prices of the several hundred pro- 
ducers involved. 

In October 1958, 20 large pipeline 
companies agreed to make this separa. 
tion in their monthly transactions and to 
submit the data on “purchases from 
other than pipelines” to A. G. A. which, 
in turn, would transmit the data to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Since January 1958, the average price 
for natural gas in the Index has been 
computed by dividing the total monthly 
costs of purchase first by all companies 
combined, and then by the volume of 
gas purchased. The result is an average 
realized price per million cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

The specification is written in terms 
of million cubic feet because the data are 
processed by machine tabulation and be. 
cause a price per thousand cubic feet 
would be rounded off much too near the 
decimal point to show accurately the 
small monthly changes characteristic of 
the industry. 

Because of the time needed for data 
collection, the realized prices of gas used 
before 1958 were generally too late for 
inclusion in the Index of the current 
month. Because each issue of the Index 
was prepared in advance of the month 
in which it was published, the gas index 
for that month was always shown as un- 
changed from the index of the previous 
month. Moreover, the index was always 
revised and published as “final” in the 
issue of the following month. 

In order to reduce the number of such 
revisions in the data, the new series was 
established with a continuous one-month 
lag. For example, the price shown in 
Table 1 for January 1958—and pub- 
lished in the January 1958 Index—actu- 
ally applies to the gas purchased in De- 
cember 1957. 

The gas covered in the Index is now 
representative of a larger portion of pro- 
duction. (In 1954, the companies repott- 
ing presently accounted for 75 per cent 
of the field purchases of all pipeline 
companies regulated by the Federal 
Power Commission. ) 

Furthermore, industry and govert- 
ment agencies now, for the first time, 
have a reliable month-to-month measure 
of change in average wellhead prices. 
(A comparison of prices reported for 
this series and for similar natural gas 
series appears in Table 1.) 

Liquefied petroleum gases, which are 
purchased in some quantity by the gas 
utility industry, originate largely in gas 
well production. For this reason, and 
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partly because the petroleum industry 
does not consider such gases either its 
raw material or its product, the class of 
“liquefied petroleum gases’’ has been 
placed in the “gas fuels” subgroup. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics relies 
upon the ptice data published in Platt’s 
Oilgram, a recognized industry price 
journal. The government bureau has se- 
lected two propane price series to repre- 
sent prices for these gases. The price 
published for propane, which is the 
major type of liquefied petroleum gas 
sold, is at the level of first commercial 
transaction. 

The data selected for the Index are 
prices in two producing areas, Houston 
and Oklahoma. The published quotation 
is the low of the range per gallon, ex- 
pressed in tank car lots, and reported for 
the Monday of the week including the 
15th of the month. 

(The prices for 1958, as well as the 
annual averages from 1952 on, are 
shown in Table 2.) 

The three price series described here 
are official components of the Index 
since January 1958. Earlier data, shown 
in the tables in order to relate some of 
the history of the price movement, are 
not officially part of the Index. (A brief 
comparison of composite gas price in- 
dexes and indexes of competitive fuels 


TABLE 3. 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
ANNUAL AVERAGES FOR SPECIFIED FUELS SERIES 
(January 1958 = 100) 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Gas Gas Fuels 

Series: 05-30 05-30 
Year 

1935 84.6 - 
1940 77.7 - 
1945 73.8 ~ 
1946 76.5 - 
1947 76.4 ~ 
1948 81.4 = 
1949 80.7 - 
1950 78.1 - 
1951 80.0 - 
1952 82.4 - 
1953 85.7 _ 
1954 86.5 - 
1955 88.7 - 
1956 91.5 _ 
1957 92.3 - 
1958 - 101.7 


United States Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington 25, D. C. 

March 31, 1959 


is shown in Table 3.) 

Explanations of Index weights and 
methodology relative to these series ap- 
pear in the February-March 1958 release 
of Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes 





Petroleum Bituminous 
Products Anthracite Coal 
(Special Index) 05-11 05-12 
44.0 42.4 42.1 
42.1 42.0 42.4 
51.6 52.7 53.5 
55.7 58.0 57.6 
74.1 62.7 71.3 
92.7 70.4 87.2 
81.3 73.2 86.2 
85.0 76.1 86.1 
91.8 84.6 86.4 
90.5 85.8 86.4 
92.6 95.3 88.4 
90.2 88.4 83.5 
92.0 83.1 83.2 
97.2 85.1 91.8 
104.1 94.2 99.5 
95.0 93.9 98.2 


and in Chapter 10 (available as a re- 
print) of Bulletin 1168, both available 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Research 





(Continued from page 9) 


still further fundamental approaches to 
gas air conditioning are being explored. 

Mr. Marsh, discussing “Gas Engine 
Power in Air Conditioning,” outlined 
what he saw as a tremendous future for 
gas engine-driven compressor units and 
heat pumps, particularly in the industrial 
and commercial field. Since controlled 
climate is becoming a must in competi- 
tive industry, he estimated a total poten- 
tial of $5 billion yearly in air condition- 
ing business. Even outer-space vehicles 
offer a potential for gas air conditioning, 
he said. 

Gas has an advantage in industrial in- 
stallations, he said, because it does not 
require the extensive overhaul of facili- 
ties necessary with electric wiring. Gas 
engines, moreover, offer substantially 
lower operating costs, and are especially 
suitable for roof-top installations where 
Space is at a premium, he added. 

Mr. Marsh recommended more inten- 
sive research on simple, lightweight gas 
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engine units. 

Mr. Ginn, in a talk entitled “Ignition 
Considerations for the Extended-Life 
Gas Engine,” discussed the work done, 
and the problems encountered, with this 
unit. 

He said that the engine is presently 
being equipped with an improved igni- 
tion system, which is a result of the past 
year’s development program, and that 
further work includes studies of the 
feasibility of transistorized and piezo- 
electric systems. 


Servicing less problem 


Mr. Rowe, who considered “Servicing 
Gas Air Conditioning Installations,” re- 
ported from the experience of his com- 
pany, which has some 3,000 gas air con- 
ditioning units in use, that servicing has 
recently become less of a problem be- 
cause of reductions in service needs by 
improvements in design, and because of 
the increased familiarity of the average 
service employee with gas equipment. 

A reasonable goal for the near future, 


he suggested, is a work load of 150 units 
serviced by one man in a 10-mile area. 
At present, one man can handle about 
100 units. 

Mr. Rowe recommended that installa- 
tion work be done in off seasons in order 
to lighten the serviceman’s load in sum- 
mer; that service contracts be used; that 
effective records be maintained ; and that 
training programs for servicemen be con- 
ducted by gas companies. 

The costs of air conditioning service 
work are offset, Mr. Rowe said, by the 
fact that the additional gas load does not 
require an equivalent new investment in 
distribution facilities. 

Mr. Eskew, in a review of ‘““New De- 
velopments in Arkla Air Conditioning,” 
told the delegates that Arkla is now test- 
ing a new “remote’’ residential unit for 
installation outside the house. Such a 
unit would be particularly desirable in 
areas where houses are built without 
basements, he said. 

The new Arkla unit combines an air 
conditioner and a water tower. At pres- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Don’t overlook the miscellaneous gas 


loads, because, collectively, they represent much revenue 


A bonus for the industrial plant 








By RICHARD L. LANG 


District Industrial Sales Manager 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


he subject of this paper is “bonus 

business in the industrial plant.” The 
word “bonus” means “something given 
in addition to what is usual or strictly 
due; something extra for service ren- 
dered.”” Thus, the subject of this paper 
could be restated as “extra business in 
the industrial plant for services ren- 
dered.” 

When talking about industrial proc- 
esses or industrial gas applications, we 
are inclined to emphasize only the major 
gas uses, because they are the most lu- 
crative. We tend to overlook the small, 
miscellaneous loads, because individu- 
ally they do not represent too much 
revenue. We do not realize either the 
magnitude of this bonus business or the 
advantages of pursuing this industrial 
potential. 

Some of this bonus business is the 
result of the change taking place in our 
way of life. One such change is the 
rapidly growing need for in-plant feed- 
ing. Realizing the importance of this 
“extra” in the modern industrial plant, 
management is filling the position of 
food service director with qualified peo- 
ple who have been educated and trained 
in the many facets of volume food serv- 
ice. Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 
new, attractive, and convenient dining 
areas which serve warm, properly bal- 
anced, nutritious meals at the lowest 
possible prices are gaining acceptance by 
both management and employees ? 

As industrial plants expand, we should 
talk with them about the merits of gas- 
based in-plant feeding, in order to give 
them an opportunity to allocate dining 
space in their building plans. 
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We could assist them by furnishing 
the names of architects who specialize 
as kitchen consultants, and the names of 
organizations which can manage the en- 
tire feeding operation. 

We could tell them of people in our 
industry who are capable of advising 
them about planning such a project. We 
could even have our own volume food 
service experts provide equipment lay- 
outs and related recommendations, in an 
attempt to assure an all-gas kitchen. 

The types of gas-fired equipment 
which could be installed include broil- 
ers, coffee makers, food warmers, fry- 
ers, grills, ovens, ranges, steamers, toast- 
ers, dish washers, and water heaters. Each 
unit by itself seems small; but, when we 
learn that one major industry's gross 
revenue from its in-plant feeding facil- 
ities totals $2,750,000 annually, it is 
obvious that this is an extremely im- 
portant source of increased gas sales. 

Another growing bonus business for 
the gas industry is incineration. Many 
new types and sizes of gas incinerators 
are available, and we can assist each 
customer in choosing the model best 
suited to his needs. 

The modern gas-fired, automatic, la- 
bor-saving, smokeless, odorless, space- 
saving incinerator eliminates the need 
for unsanitary, costly refuse containers, 
and for expensive pickup and hauling. 
In addition, an incinerator eliminates 
fire hazards, and helps a company com- 
ply with local smoke, safety, and sanita- 
tion codes. 

Some of the larger industries also find 
it advisable to operate their own laun- 
dries for uniforms and towels. This op- 
eration can include washers, dryers, and 
mangles, each of which requires natural 
gas to produce either steam, or hot wa- 
ter, or hot air. Each laundry operation, 
whether small or large, is a bonus busi- 


ness not to be overlooked. 

The application of natural gas for hot 
water heating is standard. Gas-fired 
water heaters comply with the sanitation 
codes for both dishwashing and personal 
use, and these heaters furnish the multi- 
ple temperatures of hot water required 
in many industrial processes. 

We should recommend to a customer 
the application of natural gas to improve 
the efficiency of his present hot water 
system and to upgrade water tempera- 
tures so that they meet sanitation stand- 
ards. We should suggest the point-of-use 
hot water system or off-peak water heat- 
ers in place of large boilers, in order to 
reduce piping and temperature losses 
and to assure greater efficiency. 

Frequently, an industry keeps one of 
its massive, coal-fired boilers on the line 
all summer to supply small amounts of 
hot water or process steam—amounts 
which represent only a fraction of the 
boiler’s capacity. Such a situation is an 
ideal application for a modern, auto- 
matic, gas boiler, which will run unat- 
tended all summer. 

Moreover, a gas installation is fre- 
quently so much more satisfactory that 
an industry will continue to use it yeat- 
round. 

Infra-red equipment is currently be- 
ing adopted to many new applications in 
industrial plants. The newest steel mill 
in our area, which has high ceilings and 
crane bays with large railroad loading 
doors, is effectively and economically 
heated with gas-fired infra-red burnets 
which have an input of 14,000 abic 
feet per hour. 

Another new infra-red installation 
uses 10,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
hourly in a large oven which thaws rail- 
road cars of frozen coal at the rate of 
eight cars per hour. In addition, many 
new buildings are now spot-heating with 
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infra-red to deice sidewalks and parking 
areas. 

Emphasis is also being placed on nat- 
ural gas air conditioning, both for proc- 
ess and comfort. Manufacturers can now 
supply a complete line of sizes and sys- 
tems to meet all tonnage and tempera- 
ture demands. Process and comfort air 
conditioning are other examples of evo- 
lution in our way of life. 

Since air conditioning is still in its in- 
fancy, we should make certain that we 
are doing everything we can to add this 
bonus business to our lines. Watch care- 
fully the field of process air condition- 
ing: its potential far exceeds that of 
straight comfort air conditioning. 

Assuming that an industrial customer 
operates 100 per cent with natural gas, 
we must next consider the application 
that adds the “polish” to our industry— 
the gas light. In one area, there are al- 
ready more than 10,000 gas lights in- 
stalled; moreover, the lights are selling 
so fast that the local gas company some- 
times finds itself several hundred units 
behind in installations. 

Many manufacturers are now produc- 
ing new, attractive models of gas lights. 
One glass specialty manufacturer in our 
territory finds that gas light globes are 
currently his ‘“‘hottest’’ sales item. Gas 
lights are certainly a bonus business. 

We cannot stand still in industry. If 
we do not move ahead, we will slip 
back. An illustration of this premise oc- 
curred after World War II, when we 
had a freeze on new industrial business. 
During this period, we could add neither 
new loads nor new customers. 

Because of the fatalities of present 
establishments, the transfer of industry 
to other areas, and changes in fuel appli- 
cation, we found that we didn’t even 
stand still, as we had hoped we would. 
We actually dropped back in sales, cus- 
tomers, and revenue, even though this 
was a period when the economy of our 
area was definitely expanding. 

We know now that we must add loads 
to stay even, and that bonus business 
provides a built-in source from which to 
obtain some of these extra loads. 

The bonus business has several other 
plus factors worth consideration. In gen- 
eral, bonus loads can be served with a 
minimum of additional expense. In 
addition, their diversification improves 
our load factor. Once we are serving a 
customer with natural gas and he has 
been sold on its merits, we can easily 
substantiate its use in many other bonus 
applications. 
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Each additional use increases public 
acceptance of natural gas and makes 
future installations much easier. Since 
industry requires some energy source to 
do the job, it might as well—and should 
—be natural gas. 

Because we are primarily interested in 
industrial sales, we are fortunate that 
our management requires us periodically 
to furnish specific information on our 
present and potential customers. To ob- 
tain current, firsthand information, we 
must have personal customer contacts. 
During visits to customers, we have an 
opportunity to render an important serv- 
ice to both the customers and our com- 
panies. 

Before each contact, each of us should 
run through a check list, in order to be 
prepared to make the most of the call. 
Each call should be made with the real- 
ization that it is an important oppor- 
tunity both to talk with a customer and 
to acquire an additional load. 


Know your customer 


Our own check list is short, and can 
be reviewed quickly. First, we must have 
a thorough knowledge of our company 
and our industry. Second, we must know 
our customer, his problems, and his 
processes. 

We should be able to present to each 
customer an interesting story about how 
gas is obtained, stored, piped, com- 
pressed, metered, regulated, and con- 
sumed. Our presentation can be en- 
hanced by colorful examples of gas 
applications which fit the customer's 
own plant. 

We represent a fascinating industry, 
and we should be happy to talk about 
ourselves and our progress. We must be 
in a position to interpret our company’s 
policies and practices—facts which are 
at our disposal and are primary factors 
on the check list. 

We must be informed about current 
news and political items about our in- 
dustry. We should be able to furnish 
information from our complete and 
carefully catalogued fuel library, and we 
should have a broad knowledge of fuel 
applications and plant processes. 

We should know each customer thor- 
oughly. We should be able to consider 
him a friend, and we must have a close 
relationship with as many key people as 
possible in his plant. We can gain addi- 
tional knowledge of his problems and 
processes by reading his trade magazines 
and by taking an active part in his in- 


dustry’s technical societies. 

We should know how natural gas can 
be applied to assist him in solving his 
manufacturing problems, and we should 
arrange to have a corps of equipment 
representatives, fuel consultants, and 
service organizations available to render 
assistance to him. 

Our customers need help and infor- 
mation, and each one will welcome a 
visit if it is kept on a mutual assistance 
basis. His problems are always changing, 
because he, too, is trying to meet pro- 
duction schedules and to reduce produc- 
tion costs while attaining the optimum 
in good public and employee relations. 

Higher living standards require more 
energy per day per person. Much of this 
additional energy is what we have termed 
the bonus business, and it is our job to 
have gas become this additional energy. 

The importance of giving the indus- 
trialists an opportunity to talk about 
their process problems is illustrated by 
the recent action of one of our industrial 
sales engineers, who concentrated on 
bringing up to date the plant survey 
sheets of our smaller customers. The re- 
sults were quite rewarding. These peo- 
ple had been waiting for a gas man to 
call on them, and these renewed con- 
tacts provided an opportunity to discuss, 
and help them with, their equipment 
problems. 

Our company uses a “new load data 
sheet,” the instrument which makes cer- 
tain that all major loads are properly re- 
viewed by those departments that must 
provide facilities or equipment. The con- 
centrated effort of the engineer resulted 
in the largest number of ‘‘new load data 
sheets’” we ever processed in one month. 
We acquired much bonus business, and 
our customers were able to improve their 
operating conditions and processing 
practices. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
many types of bonus loads which can be 
added to our lines. At first glance, these 
loads may seem small; but, in the ag- 
gregate, they represent an increasing 
portion of our business, and they have 
many advantages for both the industry 
and the customers. A trained industrial 
sales organization that will make a real 
effort to uncover and acquire these bonus 
loads can make a tremendous contribu- 
tion to its company’s industrial sales and 
earnings. 

Never be satisfied just to get the load 
you go after. 

Always insist on adding a bonus to 
every project you tackle. 
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THOMAS H. EVANS, CHAIRMAN ~- H. WILLIAM DOERING, VICE-CHAIRMAN 


Inspiration, new ideas, 
hard work key to sales 


To overcome competition, Eastern Gas Sales 
Conference told, we must promote, advertise and 


tell the gas story over and over again 
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Speakers at the sales conference included (I. to r.) Walter C. Beckjord, 
Charles E. Gordon, Frederic H. J. Rider, H. A. Diekmann, and E. A. Nash 





ic French have an adage that says: 
“The more things change, the more 
they remain the same.” 

To illustrate this thought, Walter C. 
Beckjord, chairman of the board, Cin. 
cinnati Gas and Electric Co., read this 
statement in an address at an A. G. A. 
sales conference. 

“We are here to enter into discus. 
sions, not with our minds made up, but 
with an honest open-minded desire to 
learn how to sell gas to the public. I am 
optimistic about our future. We have a 
great record of past accomplishments, 
and there is a great market to supply. 

“Progress is being made every day, 
not by weaklings who are depressed by 
the difficulties of the present, but by 
strong men, full of enthusiasm for their 
chosen work, and the will to carry on. 

“We need more inspiration, more 
new ideas, more desire for hard work. 
There is plenty to be done to bring out 
new sales methods, in developing more 
enthusiasm, and in doing something dif- 
ferent. Let us all be salesmen and sell 
more gas.” 

Mr. Beckjord first read this statement 
at a sales conference held 26 years ago, 
in the heart of the depression. He te- 
peated it at the May 11-12 Eastern Gas 
Sales Conference in Cincinnati. 

“After 26 years, I wouldn’t know how 
to change a single word of that state. 
ment,” he said in a keynote address at 
the 1959 meeting. “The words applied 
then, and they apply now.” 

Mr. Beckjord said that the best minds 
in the gas industry project a great fu 
ture for us. 

“You are part of that future,” he told 
the sales executives. ‘“Let us be proud of 
our heritage. Let us meet our challenges 
to the best of our abilities with courage 
and enthusiasm. If we do so, success is 
inevitable.” 

Mr. Beckjord reviewed the rapid 
growth of the gas industry from 1933, 
when there were 15 million customers, 
through the present, when there ate 
more than 32 million customers. 

“Today's customers use 80 billion 
therms of gas a year, seven times the 
amount sold 26 years ago,’ he said. 
‘And sales revenues have skyrocketed to 
nearly $4.6 million annually, a six-fold 
increase over the less than $1 billion 
dollars recorded in 1933.” 

Looking into the unlimited potential 
of the future, Mr. Beckjord stated that 
much of the industry's success is in the 
hands of its salesmen. In long-range 
planning, he said we must design ou! 
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sales programs to increase the load fac- 
tor. He made these suggestions: 


1. Put additional emphasis on the de- 
velopment and sale of all-year gas air 
conditioning. 

2. Develop the off-peak use of gas in 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ment 

3. Educate the customers in the calcu- 
lation ot residential heating costs. 

4. Develop new sales plans which 
utilize mass selling in place of individ- 
ual selling. 

5. Utilize the many electric industry 
developments that will make the use of 
gas more attractive to the customer. 

6. Develop and maintain a good pub- 
lic relations program that includes a 
good employee relations program. 


Mr. Beckjord was introduced by 
Charles E. Gordon, business promotion 
manager, United Fuel Gas Co., who pre- 
sided on Monday. Mr. Gordon is chair- 
man of the council. 

Other Monday morning speakers were 
H. A. Diekmann, vice-president, North- 
ern Illinois Gas Co.; E. A. Nash, direc- 
tor of gas appliance sales, Norge Sales 
Corp.; and Frederic H. J. Rider, man- 
ager, publicity and advertising depart- 
ment, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Mr. Gordon urged the 130 delegates 
present to promote and advertise gas to 
the fullest extent possible. “We must 
tell our story over and over again if we 
are to overcome our competition,” he 
said. He expressed confidence in the 
Gold Star Program as a means of meet- 
ing this competition. 

Speaking on “Gas Refrigeration— 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” Mr. 
Diekmann reviewed the rise, fall, and 
rebirth of the gas refrigerator. 

He said that, as recently as 1948, gas 
tefrigerator sales were at a peak of more 
than 375,000 units. “Gas refrigerators 
were an important factor in our business 
in the late 1940’s and early 1950's,” he 
said, “for they accounted for some 8 to 
10 per cent of the total refrigerator mar- 
ket. 

“During the intervening years, how- 
ever, this sales trend took a real nose 
dive. Our position dwindled to the point 
where we hardly rated mention in total 
national sales,”’ he said. 

“Today, the picture is changing. We 
have two and one-half million gas re- 
frigerator customers, and that number is 
gtowing daily,”’ he added. 

Mr. Diekmann credited this comeback 
to the gas refrigerator manufacturers and 
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to the successful sales efforts of utilities 
and dealers. 

United States manufacturers now 
making gas refrigerators are Whirlpool 
Corp., Norge Sales Corp., Norco, Inc., 
and Kirk Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Nash described the “great come- 
back made by Norge Sales Corp. during 
the past five years,’ and said that Norge 
is determined to market a full line of 
gas appliances by the end of 1959. 

“Norge is gratified by the acceptance 
and encouragement received from the 
gas industry,” he said. 

Mr. Nash said that Norge expects to 
have its gas refrigerator on the market 
by fall, “but we won't put it on the mar- 
ket until we are certain it is as good or 
better than all other refrigerators,” he 
said. 

Norge gas products now being mar- 
keted include a gas dryer (with match- 
ing electric washer), a water heater, and 
a number of ranges (from apartment 
house models and free standing built-ins 
to a good selection of Gold Star award 
models). The latter include the ceramic 
burner vertical broiler, a new use. 

Gas products expected to be marketed 
this fall are the gas refrigerator and a 
combination washer-dryer that will have 
a number of new innovations. 


Mr. Rider gave his opinion of how 
an advertising man differs from a sales- 
man. “The burden of proof belongs to 
the advertising man,” he said, ‘for he 
must sell to all levels, from management 
to the customer.” He added that the 
smart advertising executive will listen to 
the salesman, because the salesman 
knows the customer intimately. 

Oper.ing the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion was Charles W. LaBlanc, director 
of special services division, The Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc., New 
York. 

Mr. LaBlanc, in a description of 
“What Makes a Salesman Tick,” said 
that we must meet competition from all 
sides, and that whether or not we are 
successful in overcoming this competi- 
tion depends upon our sales force. 

It is essential, he said, for us to moti- 
vate our salesmen, and to arm them with 
effective answers to customers’ ques- 
tions. ““We must sell benefits, not prod- 
uct features. Few people understand 
technical product features, but all will 
understand product benefits,” he pointed 
out. 

J. C. Murtha, general manager of 
sales promotion, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., called kitchen 
modernization a key to appliance sales. 





Other guest speakers at the Eastern Gas Sales Conference were (I. to r.) 
E. H. Hodgetts, Robert M. Marberry, J. C. Murtha, and Charles W. LaBlanc 
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Others on the conference program were (I. to r.) Lucille Shuster, Jeanne 
Montgomery, W. J. Miners, Harry Walker, Christy Payne, Jr., Le Roy Klein 


Outlining the company’s current pro- 
gram, Mr. Murtha described the current 
campaign, which is promoting the mod- 
ernization of residential kitchens in the 
New York City area. 

“We believe that to increase gas sales 
we must sell customers on new and ad- 
ditional appliances,” he said. 

Robert M. Marberry, general manager, 
utility division, Whirlpool Corp., pointed 
up the importance of laundry sales, and 
said that, during 1958, home laundry 
equipment accounted for more sales than 


did any other gas appliance. 

He urged every utility to be aggressive 
in selling washers, dryers, and combina- 
tions. “And don’t think for a minute 
that the gas industry doesn’t benefit from 
the sale of electric washers,” he said. 
“They must use hot water which, in 
most cases, is heated by gas.” 

E. H. Hodgetts, director-sales promo- 
tion and merchandising, The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., explained several 
new approaches his company has devel- 
oped. 


The Tuesday morning session was 
presided over by W. J. Miners, residen- 
tial sales manager, New Jersey Natural 
Gas Co., and vice-chairman of the coun- 
cil. 

Christy Payne, Jr., vice-president, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., and chairman, 
A. G. A. Gold Star Appliance Commit. 
tee, reviewed the growth of the gas 
range business, and outlined the Gold 
Star campaign. He described the Gold 
Star program as “‘the greatest range pro- 
motion ever undertaken.” 

Jeanne Montgomery, home service di- 
rector, United Fuel Gas Co., told how 
home service fits into the sales picture. 

In another home service presentation, 
Lucille Shuster, home service supervisor, 
Equitable Gas Co., described how home 
service fits into the public relations pic- 
ture. 

The final presentation was a “New 
Approach to Sales Training,” the most 
entertaining part of the two-day meet- 
ing. Le Roy Klein, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and Harry Walker, na- 
tional sales promotion manager, Caloric 
Appliance Corp., joined with a profes- 
sional actress to present Caloric’s sales 
approach in song, dance, and clever dia- 
logue. 

The meeting closed with a special 
tribute to Frank W. Williams, A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section secretary. Mr. 
Williams will retire on June 15. 





Research 


(Continued from page 27) 





ent, it contains the regular year-round 
heating-cooling system; eventually, it 
will be adaptable to cooling only as an 
add-on to existing heating systems. 

Arkla is also working on a direct- 
fired, 25-ton year-round unit. The pres- 
ent large unit is steam-operated for cool- 
ing only. In addition, work is continuing 
on an effort to develop air cooling and 
eliminate the need for the water tower. 

Mr. Davis, who reported on the “'Sta- 
tus of the Bryant Gas Air Conditioning 
Program,” described the minor changes 
made in the new Bryant add-on unit, 
following the completion of its field 
tests last year. He said that the units will 
be supplied to utilities this year on 
schedule. 

Wednesday morning sessions were 
presided over by Joe C. Darrow, vice- 
president, Lone Star Gas Co., and chair- 
man, A. G. A. Domestic Gas Research 
Committee. 
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R. W. Eichorn, chief engineer, gas 
section, Lennox Industries, Inc., in a talk 
entitled ‘““Your New Installation Stand- 
ard, Z21.30-1959,”’ discussed the changes 
made in installation requirements under 
the new standard. 

“Another Look at the Field Perform- 
ance of Ignition Systems” was the dis- 
cussion subject of a panel made up of 
P. J. Reynolds, assistant to the utiliza- 
tion superintendent, Mystic Valley Gas 
Co., moderator; J. C. Griffiths, A. G. A. 
Laboratories; J. D. Preble, Northern 
Illinois Gas Co.; and S. C. Marshall, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
The discussion centered on a special 
pilot ignition service call survey being 
conducted under the domestic research 
program. 

Seward Abbott, A. G. A. utilization 
engineer in Washington, D. C., told of 
the potential, particularly for air condi- 
tioning, in government projects, and 
suggested ways in which the delegates 
can work with A. G. A.’s Washington 
office to secure this business. The title of 


Mr. Abbott's talk was “A Big Customer 
You May Want To Know Better.” 

J. R. Beccia, utilization engineer, The 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., in a 
talk on “Present-Day Gas Appliance 
Pressure Regulator Application and Ac 
ceptance,” discussed the desirability of 
equipping appliances with pressure reg- 
ulators, even though a regulator is al- 
ready installed on the service line. He 
said that proper regulation is essential 
where fluctuations in distribution pres- 
sure occur, and that appliance regulators 
are viewed with favor by most utilities. 

On Wednesday afternoon, sessions 
were presided over by P. W. Kraemer, 
vice-president, Minneapolis Gas Co. 

In a discussion of “The Gas Refriger- 
ator of Tomorrow,” Dr. B. A. Phillips, 
Whirlpool Corp., noted the advances 
and improvements in the gas refrigera- 
tor being made by Whirlpool. Impres 
sive reductions in size, through the rede- 
signing of the refrigeration cycle and 
the use of thin-wall insulation, are on 
the way, he said. Another improvement 
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under study, he added, is increased efhi- 
ciency through the use of a self-powered 
fan. 

J. H. Dennis, gas customer service 
manager, Long Island Lighting Co., 
spoke on “Your Stake in the A. G. A. 
Appliance Service Program.” He pointed 
out that, no matter how effective selling 
programs are, good servicing is neces- 
sary to keep the customer sold on gas. 
He said that the A. G. A. Gas Appli- 
ance Service Manual is a gas company’s 
most important tool in training service- 
men. 

Mark Ward, Surface Combustion 
Corp., discussed an A. G. A. Labora- 
tories project on “Factors Causing Lint 
Collection on Underside of Burner 
Ports.” Possible means of solving the 
linting problem, he said, include filter- 
ing, incineration by burner heat, and the 
redesigning of burners to tolerate lint. 
The complete results of the research 
study will be published in a research 
bulletin later this year. 

“Thermocatalytic Reactors and Their 
Use in Gas Heating Appliances” was 
the subject of Gerhart Weiss, American 
Thermocatalytic Corp. Mr. Weiss de- 
scribed a new burner device, the “‘Pyro- 
core,” which features catalytic combus- 
tion of gas within a closed tube. 

““Pyrocore’ reactors,” Mr. Weiss said, 
“are applicable to convection and radi- 
ant heating in open or fully enclosed 
spaces, vented or unvented equipment. 
They may be used directly in open air 
for non-vented applications, such as fur- 
aces and ovens, or as radiant space 
heaters mounted in suitable fixtures. The 
‘Pyrocore’ reactor is operable as a fully 
enclosed explosion-proof burner, even 
in hazardous locations. 

“In view of the apparent advantages 
inherent in the performance of ‘Pyro- 
core’ power burners and thermocatalytic 
combustion systems,” Mr. Weiss con- 
duded, “it is felt that their use will ma- 
terially contribute to the high standards 
of gas utilization.” 

Another paper, entitled ‘Present De- 
velopments in Thermionic Conversion,” 
was presented by G. N. Hatsopoulos 
and John A. Welsh of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Drs. Hatsopoulos and Welsh summed 
up their field in this way: 

“The direct conversion of heat into 
electrical energy offers many advantages 
over the more customary approach which 
involves an intermediate conversion of 
heat into mechanical energy. Since di- 
fect conversion devices do not involve 
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any moving mechanical parts . . . they 
can operate for long periods of time 
with practically no supervision. In addi- 
tion, they offer the prospect of higher ef- 
ficiency in the small power field, smaller 
weight and size, and a more compact 
design requiring relatively little main- 
tenance. They can be easily scaled up or 
down in size to practically any power 
level that may be required... . A. G. A. 
is sponsoring a study with us aimed at 
the application of the thermionic prin- 
ciple to gas utilization.” 

Drs. Hatsopoulos and Welsh also de- 
scribed two different types of units— 
thermoelectric generators and thermionic 
engines—which produce electricity di- 
rectly from gas heat. In the first type, 
they explained, an electric current is 
generated when the junction of two 
dissimilar metals is heated. The working 
principle of the second type is based on 
the phenomenon of electronic emission 
from metals at high temperatures. 


Electricity from heat 


Expressed in different terms, the 
thermoelectric cell can be considered a 
type of thermocouple, and the thermionic 
converter can be considered a thermo- 
couple in which an evacuated space has 
been substituted for one of the conduc- 
tors. 

In conclusion, Drs. Hatsopoulos and 
Welsh said that “the number of appli- 
cations of the direct conversion generator 
which we have mentioned is small in 
comparison to the list which the reader 
can imagine in but a few minutes of 
dreaming. . . . We can say with con- 
fidence that, in the production of elec- 
tricity from heat, a revolution seems 
imminent.” 

On Thursday morning, gas incinera- 
tion was the featured topic. G. M. Nash 
again presided. 

G. M. Hein of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute discussed ‘Stack Emissions from 
Domestic Gas-Fired Incinerators.” He 
reported on studies comparing potential 
air pollutants from the new smokeless- 
odorless gas incinerators with pollutants 
from older types of gas incinerators, 
from municipal incinerators, and from 
other combustion sources. 

Mr. Hein concluded that the perform- 
ance of the new incinerators provides a 
basis for the revision of municipal re- 
strictions on the use of gas incinerators 
where restrictions are already in effect, 
and for the acceptance of the incinera- 
tors themselves in other areas. 


In a talk entitled ‘“‘Modern Incinera- 
tion with Gas,” Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., reviewed 
the progress in new designs for im- 
proved gas incinerators. He reported 
that air pollution in Cleveland had 
dropped to an all-time low following 
the adoption of a mandatory require- 
ment calling for the installation of only 
smokeless-odorless incinerators. 

Arnold Arch, president of the Air 
Pollution Control Association, explained 
how his organization is endeavoring to 
clean up the air in cities throughout the 
nation. He described Pittsburgh’s suc- 
cess in whipping air pollution through 
a campaign in which every citizen was 
made to feel that he was personally re- 
sponsible for keeping the air clean. 

In conclusion, Mr. Arch suggested 
that the gas industry and others fighting 
for cleaner air should enlist the support 
of the man in the street by informing 
him of what is being done in the field of 
air pollution control. 

Leon Ourusoff, assistant to the senior 
vice-president, Washington Gas Light 
Co., reported on “New Advances in 
Flexible Gas Appliance Connectors.” He 
described the laboratory development of 
a new neoprene-coated flexible metal 
connector which gives a satisfactory per- 
formance, and which should help res- 
taurants and other establishments solve 
the problem of making gas equipment 
movable for cleaning purposes. 

On Thursday afternoon, delegates 
heard discussions of new developments 
in gas cooking. Donald R. Weidenfeller, 
district manager, Baso, Inc., presided. 

Dr. A. L. Brody gave a talk entitled 
“Home Cooking or Factory Cooking— 
That Is the Question.” He called for 
more research on appliance requirements 
for the refrigeration and cooking of 
food, so that it can be prepared by an 
individual as well as it is prepared by 
today’s professional food processors. If 
such research is not undertaken, Mr. 
Brody said, the appliance manufacturers 
may find that the kitchen has moved into 
the processors’ factories. 

The closing highlight of the confer- 
ence was a demonstration of high-speed, 
ultra-cool cooking and baking with 
modern gas equipment. Included in the 
equipment was an open, folding oven ar- 
rangement and a combination of range- 
top and infra-red radiant gas burners. 
The demonstration was conducted by 
W. B. Kirk of the A. G. A. Laboratories 
and Gretchen Conrad of The East Ohio 
Gas Co. 

















Sound Budgeting 


(Continued from page 20) 


inflation which went as follows: “Infla- 
tion is like a narcotic—it often gives the 
illusion of well-being, and once started 
it is habit forming. It takes courage to 
stop it.” 

I am confident that if we, as a nation, 
show that courage, we can assure that 
our growth and progress are real and 
not an illusion. 

Everyone has a contribution to make 
in preventing inflation—the executive 
and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment which deal with expenditure and 
revenue policies, the Federal Reserve 
System which has primary responsibility 
for our monetary policies, business and 
labor leaders who set price and wage 
policies, and finally the entire American 
public. 

The most important contribution that 
the government can make during a pros- 
perous time like the one in prospect is 
to indicate clearly its willingness and de- 
termination to cope with the forces of 
inflation. In this, its primary tool to start 
with is a balanced budget. 

If we are to encourage a sound and 
stable approach to economic growth, it is 
vital that we not only live within our 
income, but that we plan something 
definite toward reducing the massive 
load of our debt with its expensive 
carrying charges, and reducing our tax 
burden so as to provide greater incen- 
tives for private investment in the na- 
tion’s future. 

Perhaps we need to be reminded oc- 
casionally that over most of our nation’s 
history the federal government usually 
had budgetary surpluses except for pe- 
riods of war or severe economic emer- 
gency. And after wars, conscious efforts 
were made to reduce and eliminate the 
public debt incurred during such pe- 
riods. 

During the past 25 years, we seem to 
have departed from this approach. The 
depression of the 1930’s brought steady 
deficit financing, and this was followed 
by huge wartime deficits. These continu- 
ous deficits have exacted a terrible price. 
Our dollar has deteriorated to the point 
where it now buys about one-half of 
what it did in 1939. Our public debt, 
which at the end of 1929 was $17 bil- 
lion, will be $285 billion on June 30 of 
this year, and 1014 cents out of your tax 
dollar now goes for the interest charges 
on this debt. 

Many people seem to have become 
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accustomed to the fact that we have an 
enormous debt and are not paying it 
down. We seem to forget that our 
bonds carry on their face a promise to 
pay. We seem to forget that when any- 
one keeps piling up debts—whether it’s 
a family, a business, or the government 
—sooner or later unhappy consequences 
must be faced. With a balanced budget 
within reach for 1960, this is a good 
time to decide whether we are going to 
accept deficits and a growing debt as a 
permanent condition or whether we are 
going to stem the tide toward irrespon- 
sibility. 

The concern of the President and the 
administration is not with 1960 alone. 
The fact is that if we do not succeed in 
making fiscal integrity a positive goal 
this year, we face a deficit not only in 
1960 but in later years as well. 

If we can’t manage to live within our 
income next year with our already high 
tax rates, we may well wonder when the 
budget will ever be balanced and reduc- 
tions made in our debt. And we can 
write off any hope of tax reductions for 
a long time. 


Defense needs first 


These are the general considerations 
underlying the President's determination 
to get federal spending under control 
and to achieve a balanced budget next 
year. 

Our objectives in formulating the 
1960 budget were to provide for our de- 
fense needs first, and then to restrain 
pressures for increased spending for 
nondefense programs, and for new pro- 
grams which the government could not 
finance from anticipated revenues. 

The budget provides for our largest 
peacetime defense program in history, 
and bigger amounts than ever before for 
scientific research, health, welfare, natu- 
ral resources, and many other fields of 
activity. 

Here is a quick rundown of the ele- 
ments of the 1960 budget: 

National security expenditures will 
total $45.8 billion, or 60 per cent of the 
whole budget. When you hear the de- 
fense budget attacked as inadequate, 
think of those figures, and remember, 
too, that this is the section of the budget 
that the President considered with the 
most exhaustive care and attention. 

As Commander-in-Chief, the Presi- 
dent has seen to it that the defense 
portion of the budget contains all he 
believes necessary for the country’s se- 





curity. The last thing he wants is to go 
through a process of raising and lower. 
ing the defense budget from year to 
year in response to every change in the 
temperature of the cold war. 

The next largest item in the budget is 
the cost of borrowed money. In 1960, we 
expect that the carrying charges on our 
national debt will amount to more than 
10 per cent of our expected federal in- 
come. In dollars, our interest bill is es- 
timated at 8.1 billion, and the President 
has no choice but to provide for it in the 
budget. 

Another large item is $5.1 billion for 
benefits and services to veterans. 

Up to this point three-fourths of the 
government's income—about $59 bil- 
lion—is pledged to future security and 
paying for past wars. And in none of 
these items—defense, interest, or veter- 
ans’ benefits—is the President in a posi- 
tion to make recommendations at this 
time for substantial reductions. 

Well, what about the other $18 bil- 
lion of expected outlays in the budget 
for the coming year ? 

Here they are: 


¢ $6 billion for agriculture services and 
ptice supports, including purchase and 
storage of a huge supply of farm prod- 
ucts beyond our needs ; 


e $4.1 billion for health, welfare, edu- 
cation, and labor programs ; 


© $2.3 billion for services to business 
and to communities, including aids to 
housing, aviation, the merchant marine, 
small business, and civilian outer space 
programs ; 


© $2.1 billion for foreign affairs, includ- 
ing economic assistance to our free 
world allies to strengthen them in their 
resistance to Communist subversion ; 


© $1.7 billion for conservation and de 
velopment of natural resources; and 
finally, 


¢ $1.8 billion for the general adminis 
tration of the federal government, fot 
the expenses of Congress and the courts, 
and for contingencies. 


Included in the budget, in addition to 
record levels for defense, are the largest 
amounts ever spent for medical research, 
water resources, assistance to commun 
ties, education, and many other gover 
ment activities. 

Does all this sound as though we had 


crippled, or restricted, or weakened j 
as some § 


essential federal activities, 
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critics would have you believe? True, 
for every category of program in the 
budget there are those who would spend 
several billion dollars more—and it is 
no mean achievement that these pro- 
posals were resisted by the President. 
What the budget would look like if we 
undertook to satisfy everyone is beyond 
description. 

Looking beyond 1960, the budget 
proposes changes in 18 specific pro- 
grams to adapt them to present condi- 
tions—and these revisions would bring 
long-range economies beginning after 
next year which could ultimately total 
billions of dollars a year. 

The President's proposals—those af- 
fecting 1960 and those with a later im- 
pact—are reasonable and sound. 

For example, increases are proposed 
in postal rates and gasoline taxes. These 
increases are necessary if we are to 
keep our postal system and highway 
program on a sound and self-financing 
basis. 

The budget also proposes that we find 
a workable solution to the farm price 
support problem, because the existing 
system continues to create incentives for 
farmers to produce more than we can 
sell. On June 30, 1960, we will have 
more than $10 billion worth of farm 
commodities on hand, and we will be 
spending at the rate of almost $1.5 
billion a year just to carry and manage 
this inventory. 

There are some more hard facts to 
consider, too: even if Congress does ac- 
cept the President’s balanced budget for 
1960, and enacts it without increasing 
expenditures, there is enough built-in 
momentum in the commitments under 
present laws and programs to raise total 
1961 expenditures by $2 or $3 billion. 

That means that we are heading 
toward a budget for 1961 in the neigh- 
borhood of $80 billion or more. As 


things stand, interest costs will again 
increase in 1961, farm programs are 
likely to cost more rather than less, 
water resources projects will take more 
money as work on them progresses, and 
expenditures on new outer space, edu- 
cation, and civil aviation programs are 
growing rapidly. As long as the cold war 
continues, defense and foreign aid costs 
will remain high. 

If this Congress increases 1960 ex- 
penditures much above $77 billion, and 
if tax receipts do not rise very markedly, 
the budgets for 1961 and 1962 will be 
on the road to more and more deficits 
regardless of anything the President or 
his budget director may want to do. 

What I am getting at is this: the 
budgets for the years following 1960 
are being made in large part in this 
Congress. The actions taken on the 1960 
budget will set the pace. 

If civilian programs are added and ex- 
panded on top of our security programs, 
we will have to accept the $80 billion 
budget as a way of life, begin the climb 
to the $90 billion budget, and continue 
high, or higher, taxes to pay for all the 
services we get. The issue is not whether 
a budget of $80 or $90 billion is good or 
bad in itself, but rather where the money 
is coming from. 

Worthy programs and services which 
we cannot finance within a balanced 
budget in 1960 need not be considered 
lost for all time. We can wait a year or 
two longer, in the expectation that in- 
creasing revenues from a soundly grow- 
ing and productive economy can be 
used to reduce the public debt, lessen 
the burden of taxes, and make room for 
new undertakings. 

To businessmen, the idea of not try- 
ing to break even in a given year is a 
strange one. The idea of failing to break 
even over several years is doubly disturb- 
ing. But the idea of failing to break even 


or making any payments to reduce 
bonded indebtedness when the economy 
is healthy and business is good—that is 
unthinkable. 

Yet, that is the situation we face at the 
present time in the federal government, 
unless the people unite in support of the 
President's stand for fiscal responsibility 
and against the special interest pleaders 
who care not for the unhappy conse- 
quences to the nation if their demands 
are granted. 

The need is for every citizen to learn 
the facts, to form an opinion, and to ex- 
press that opinion. It is a situation that 
cries for action by informed groups like 
this. You, who know best the sad con- 
sequences of financial recklessness, can 
take the lead in seeing that others are 
made aware of the costs to them—in in- 
creased debt, higher interest charges and 
higher taxes. 

For higher taxes will be inevitable— 
either more direct taxes on our transac- 
tions and on our incomes or the hidden 
taxes of inflation—that in time would 
destroy our savings, our insurance, our 
pensions, the security of our children. 

The 1960 budget is critical. What 
happens to it can frame the long-term 
future of this country. What happens 
to it can affect all our lives for good or 
for evil. That makes it our individual 
concern and our collective responsibility. 
If we do not speak out now for fiscal 
responsibility it will be too late to com- 
plain later on. 

The time has come for the return of 
our national thinking to some of our 
old-time beliefs and traditions—of re- 
sponsibility, frugality, and self-reliance. 
The President said it eloquently in his 
State of the Union Message to the 
Congress this year: 

“Thrift is one of the characteristics 
that have made this nation great; why 
should we abandon it now ?” 





A.G.A. announces new 


PUBLICATIONS 
* A. G. A.-PAR Annual Report, 1958. Free. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


° Stills and Tubular Heaters and Their 
Application in the Chemical Industry, In- 
formation Letter No. 98. Free. 

* Guidance for Preparation of Proposals on 
Commercial Cooking, Information Letter 
No. 99. Free, 

: Techniques of Direct Mail Selling, In- 
formation Letter No. 100. Free. 
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* Spray Drying, Information Letter No. 
101. Free. 


PREMIUMS 


* Your Gold Star Program: A Whole 
Range of Ideas for Utilities. 25 cents. 

* Your Gold Star Program: A Whole 
Range of Ideas for Dealers. 25 cents. 

* Your Gold Star Program: A Whole 
Range of Ideas for Manufacturers. 25 cents. 
* Your Gold Star Program: A Whole 
Range of Ideas for Distributors. 25 cents. 


publications issued during May 


RESEARCH 


* Identification and Determination of Or- 
ganic Sulfur in Utility Gases, by D. McA. 
Mason and H. Hakewill, Jr. $5. 


OPERATING 


* ASA B31.8-1958, Gas Transmission and 
Distribution Piping Systems. $2.50. 


UTILIZATION 


* Gas Range Feature-Finder. 15 cents. (See 
A. G. A. in Action in this issue.) 
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Accounting 


(Continued from page 24) 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., and 
Harry F. Luther, North Shore Gas Co. 

The importance of meter history rec- 
ords was described jointly by Robert L. 
Thomas, Indianapolis Power and Light 
Co., and Carl H. Hinderer, Philadelphia 
Gas Works, division of The United Gas 
Improvement Co. The session closed with 
a presentation on budget billing proceed- 
ings by Cyrus D. Belanger, The Hatt- 
ford Electric Light Co. 

The Customer Accounting Commit- 
tees also met on Wednesday morning 


tomer accounting. In the session’s final 
presentation, Harold L. Walworth, New 
York State Electric and Gas Corp., de- 
scribed the application of meter con- 
stants and correction factors in relation 
to customer accounting. 

The sessions of the Customer Collec- 
tions Committees were held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Forest U. Naylor, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., and EEI com- 
mittee chairman, and John Gibson, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., and 
A. G. A. committee chairman, presided 
at both sessions. 

The credit picture, which will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of the 





Kesley, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., discussed ‘““What Price Pro. 
tection?” Their presentation, a credit 
and collection forum, outlined the high 
cost of this activity. 

The Customer Relations Committees 
also met in twin sessions. Ray D. Davis, 
Ohio Power Co., and EEI committee 
chairman, and Fay E. Kee, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., and A. G. A. chair. 
man, presided at both sessions. 

The importance of customer contact 
training programs was discussed by 
Frank J. McKernan, Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co., at the Tuesday session, 
Other talks that morning were given by 





with Messrs. Otcasek and Arnold again A. G. A. MONTHLY, was outlined at the Joseph P. Loughnane, Boston Edison ed 
presiding. Tuesday session by John C. Humphreys, Co., “Motivating Employees’; and | 
The session opened with a panel dis- The Dayton Power and Light Co., and Frank X. Tennant, The Brooklyn Union Pi 
cussion on the trends in maintaining cus- Lester O. Needham, Philadelphia Gas Gas Co., “Estimating Meter Readings.” 
tomer accounting records and the means Works, division of The United Gas Im- The Wednesday session was opened : 
of furnishing information. William F. provement Co. by Edward J. Cave, Philadelphia Electric _ 
Rowe, Long Island Lighting Co., was The use of collection agencies for Co., who told of a new approach to the } th 
the moderator. Panelists were Theodore closed accounts was discussed by George _ techniques of settling high bill inquiries. } th 


A. Kostanski, The Toledo Edison Co.; 
Lundy W. Laird, Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Co.; Warren J. Root, Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp.; and Edwin J. 
Vetog, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Adam A. Del Bono, Boston Edison 
Co., and James Harrison, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., joined to discuss the 
proper application of electronics to cus- 


E. Olmsted, Consumers Power Co., and 
Edwin M. Selfe, The Detroit Edison Co. 
The session closed with a review of what 
utilities should do about collections, by 
Elbert D. Adams, Kentucky Utilities 
Co., and Thomas H. McElhearn, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

On Wednesday, David R. Wilson, 
Duquesne Light Co., and William G. 





W. Frank Powers, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., described a new 
concept of measuring customer relations, 
The session closed with an open discus- 
sion moderated by Mr. Davis. 
Presiding at the Depreciation Ac- 
counting Committees’ session on Tues- 
day were Lyman W. Robinson, Con- 
sumers Power Co., and EEI committee 
chairman, and John R. Gardner, Central 


‘ Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., A. G. A. = 
Gold Star displays shown on West Coast committee chairman. the 
H. Frank Carey, Long Island Lighting 7 








Co., and Joseph F. Brennan, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., discussed depreciation 
problems of current interest to the utility 
business. 

The Plant Accounting and Property 
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A forum on plant accounting was flow 
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Industry 
news - 


Arkla ships record total 


HIPMENTS OF ARKLA-SERVEL gas air 

conditioning units in March passed the 
1,000 mark for the first time in the company’s 
history, and shipments for the first quarter of 
1959 topped all previous quarterly records, 
according to W. R. Stephens, president of 
Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 

In March 1959, shipments totaled 1,090 
units, higher than the 931 units shipped in 


of air conditioners 


the company’s best previous month, and nearly 
double the 574 units shipped in March 1958. 

Shipments for the first quarter of 1959 to- 
taled 2,689 units, above the 1,549 units 
shipped in the same period of 1958. 

The shipment totals include the three-and- 
one-half-ton and five-ton Sun Valley_ All- 
Year, gas units, and the 25-ton Arkla-Servel 
chillers, 


Revised code for transmission, distribution piping systems issued 


HE AMERICAN SOCIETY of Mechanical 
| eee has just published the 1958 
edition of ASA B31.8, the American Standard 
Code for Gas Transmission and Distribution 
Piping Systems. 

ASA B31.8, first published in 1952, and 
revised in 1955, is brought up to date in the 
new edition. 

The 1958 revision incorporates many of 
the rulings made in the form of cases since 
the code was last revised, and a great many 
revisions which clarify the intent of the code 
and which facilitate uniform interpretation 
and usage of the code. 

Companies representing 96 per cent of the 
nation’s gas meters have already pledged 


themselves to conformance with the require- 
ments and provisions of the revised code. 

A section of the American Standard Code 
for Pressure Piping, which operates under 
the American Standards Association, ASA 
B31.8 is under the administrative sponsorship 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, which prepared the revision in coopera- 
tion with A. G. A. 

The B31 Section 8 Committee has a mem- 
bership of some 70 gas industry engineers and 
consultants. F. S. G. Williams is general 
chairman of the ASA B31 Committee, and 
John H. Carson, vice-president, The East 
Ohio Gas Co., is chairman of the B31 Section 
8 Committee. W. Roger Sarno of A. G. A.’s 


Utilization Bureau is secretary of the Section 
8 Committee. 

The code is the complete responsibility of 
the Section 8 Code Committee, which was 
assisted by research conducted by A. G. A. 
and the Pressure Vessel Research Committee. 

Fifteen states have already adopted the 
B31.8 code as law, and many other states are 
presently considering its adoption. Some 10,- 
000 copies of the code have been distributed 
to gas engineers throughout the country since 
1952. 

Copies of the new edition of ASA B31.8 
are available, at $2.50 each, from the Order 
Department, A. G. A., 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ohio utilities exhibit large volume gas air conditioning to engineers 


HREE OHIO GAS COMPANIES joined 

forces recently during the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers to help educate the engineers about 
the advantages of large volume gas air con- 
ditioning. 

One of the convention’s largest exhibits 


showed the advantages of gas air condition- 
ing. The display, which featured Arkla and 
Carrier absorption equipment and Ready 
Power gas engine-driven units, was manned 
continuously by gas company industrial de- 
partment personnel from several Ohio cities 
and by representatives of Arkla, Carrier, and 


Industry safety record improves in 1958 


HE NATION’S GAS utility and pipeline 

companies completed 1958 with one of the 
best safety records in the industry's history, 
according to the annual report of A. G. A.’s 
Accident Prevention Committee. 

The committee reported that 1958 was the 
eleventh consecutive year in which the acci- 
dent frequency rate improved. An all-time 
low of 8.07 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours was recorded last year. This rate 
compares with the post-war peak of 21.86, 
set in 1947, and with the best previous rate of 
8.08, set in 1957. 

While the industry’s accident frequency 
fate improved, pipeline and utility companies 
reported an increase in accident severity in 
1958. The severity rate—the number of days 
charged to disabling injuries per million man- 
hours worked—was '683 last year, above the 
all-time low of 462 in 1957. The peak year 
for severity was 1947, when the rate was 
1,277, almost double the 1958 rate. 

The committee’s report is based on returns 
from 516 companies throughout the country. 
*€se companies represent 95 per cent of the 
industry's estimated 204,000 employees. 
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EMPLOYEE ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF GAS 
INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1940-1958 


Year Employees Frequency* Severityt 
1940 144,100 13.77 1,271 
1941 144,500 13.58 899 
1942 127,000 13.89 1,210 
1943 118,500 13.13 992 
1944 117,300 14.20 1,146 
1945 120,400 15.82 1,184 
1946 138,400 19.34 1,131 
1947 160,900 21.86 1,277 
1948 167,800 19.93 1,114 
1949 171,700 17.92 989 
1950 176,400 16.02 788 
1951 178,000 15.72 1,043 
1952 185,600 14.40 809 
1953 192,000 12.92 870 
1954 191,100 10.48 693 
1955 194,200 10.17 694 
1956 200,000 8.68 652 
1957 202,600 8.08 462 
1958 204,000 (Estimated) 8.07 683 


* Frequency rate is number of disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours worked. 

t Severity rate is number of days lost (per mil- 
lion man-hours worked) because of disabling in- 
juries. 


Ready Power. 

The utilities which cooperated in the ex- 
hibit were The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Ohio 
Valley Gas Co., and The East Ohio Gas Co. 

Several hundred engineers viewed the dis- 
play, which incorporated some constantly- 
burning gas lamps. 


Utility’s management cited 


ONSUMERS POWER CO. has been 

awarded a certificate of excellent manage- 
ment for 1958 by the American Institute of 
Management. The award was announced 
jointly by Jackson Martindell, chairman of 
the board of the institute, and Marquis- 
Who's Who, Inc. The purpose of the award 
is “to bring deserved recognition to those 
companies whose managements are doing 
most to increase productivity, with accom- 
panying benefits to employees, shareholders, 
their plant communities and to the economy 
as a whole.” 


Neptune forms new division 


ALTER H. SIEGER has been named head 

of the newly formed gas meter division of 
Neptune Meter Co. Mr. Sieger was previously 
president of Revere Corp. of America, a sub- 
sidiary of Neptune Meter. He was also re- 
cently elected president of Superior Meter 
Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of Neptune 
Meter, and the core of the parent company’s 
new gas meter division. 
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Gas ovens found in Civil War underground bakery near Capitol 





Representative Fred Schwengel, Republican from lowa, descends into the manhole on Capitol Hill. 
in the underground room, he discovered a Civil War bakery in which gas-fired ovens baked bread 


EPRESENTATIVE FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Republican from Iowa, likes to study the 


past. One day, he stepped down into a man- 
hole on Capitol Hill and discovered a bakery 


with gas-fired ovens. 

The manhole was under a courtyard on the 
west side of the Capitol. The bakery, which 
was built during the Civil War, had bee 
sealed off in the Washington, D. C., cata. 
combs for many years. 

Representative Schwengel checked back into 
history and learned that the ovens were 
originally used in the middle of the 19th 
century for baking bread for Congressmen, 

When Civil War casualties became heavy 
during the battle of Antietam, however, the 
wounded Union soldiers were brought to 
Washington and, with President Abraham 
Lincoln’s permission, housed in the Capitol, 
At one time, the wounded numbered 2,000, 
all of whom were fed with the bread baked 
in the underground ovens. 

During his investigation of the bakery, 
Representative Schwengel discovered that there 
was not enough space under the ovens fora 
bed of coals. While attempting to discover 
the means of lighting the ovens, he came 
across a group of gas jets. Although he could 
not at first believe that people were cooking 
with gas in the Civil War era, historical doc- 
uments confirmed his findings and revealed 
that the gas-fired ovens produced up to 500 
loaves of bread a day. 


City Gas purchases Dade Gas for more than $2 million 


ITY GAS CO. has purchased Dade Gas 

Corp., a firm which supplies LP-Gas to 
more than 30,000 customers in the Dade 
county area. 

The acquisition, which is another step in 
City Gas’ five-year, $5 million expansion pro- 
gram, gives the company a total of more than 
45,000 customers in the Dade and Broward 
county areas. 

The purchase price was announced as “in 
excess of $2 million.’’ Sam F. Danels, presi- 


Arkla plans new factory 


RKLA AIR CONDITIONING CORP. has 

announced plans for a $2 million factory 

at Russellville, Ark. Construction of the plant 
will begin this summer. 

The new plant will produce natural gas 
meters, industrial gas control devices, and a 
variety of gas-burning household and com- 
mercial appliances. An initial plant work 
force of 106 will eventually be expanded to 
250. 

The building, which will have 45,000 
square feet of floor space, will cost approxi- 
mately $500,000. Tools and equipment will 
cost about $1,500,000. 


dent of City Gas, said that no changes will be 
made in the management or operating per- 
sonnel of Dade Gas. 

In another development, City Gas recently 
contracted with The Houston Corp. for the 
purchase of natural gas. The gas will be de- 
livered to the City Gas pipeline system 
through the 24-inch pipeline now nearing 
completion in the Miami area. 

Mr. Danels said that City Gas plans to 
spend at least $1,500,000 during 1959 on its 


and research center 


A large volume of the appliance research 
and development of Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co., parent company of Arkla, will also be 
centered at Russellville. The research pro- 
gram, begun by Arkansas Louisiana Gas two 
years ago, was originally conducted at Evans- 
ville and Shreveport, La., and is now carried 
out at Little Rock, Ark. 

Edward Gilmore will direct most of the re- 
search, and the actual production of meters, 
at Russellville. Mr. Gilmore, who has been 
with Arkansas Louisiana Gas for six months, 
has been engaged in developing the product 
of the meter assembly line for the new plant. 


Caloric building research, development center 


ALORIC APPLIANCE CORP. is currently 

building a research and development cen- 
ter at its Topton, Pa., plant. The center will 
include complete facilities for engineering, 
designing and styling, and a number of mod- 
ern laboratories, model shops and studios. 
The building is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the fall. 
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The center, which will be located on a 12- 
acre site adjoining the Caloric plant, will be 
a one-story, air-conditioned building of ma- 
sonry and curtain wall construction. The 
building has been designed for easy future 
expansion. 

Architect for the center is Abraham Levy 
and Co., Philadelphia. 


expansion program. 

The utility will extend its present pipelines 
into areas scheduled for residential and com- 
mercial development, and will improve exist- 
ing facilities in anticipation of the advent 
of natural gas. 

The initial limited supply of natural gas, 
already allocated, will start flowing into sev- 
eral southern Florida areas this summer. The 
full gas load will arrive sometime in April or 
May of 1960. 


Utility exhibits gas clock 
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Alabama Gas Corp. recently displayed this go 
clock in seven of the cities it serves. 

by American Meter Co., the gas clock delives 
more than 20 times the torque of convent 
spring-wound mechanisms. Described as ideal for 
instrument driving and timing in remote 
tions, the clock’s accuracy is unaffected by 
a 20 per cent variation in supply presw 
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LIVER W. CLARK, vice-president and 

general manager, Southern Natural Gas 
Co., was elected president of the Southern 
Gas Association at the group’s annual conven- 
tion, held from April 27-29 in New Orleans. 
A total of 2,221 delegates attended the meet- 
ing. 

A unique feature of the convention was 
Carl E. Cloud’s “President’s Message,”” which 
was presented via a giant ‘‘gas-operated tele- 
vision set’’ complete with a field-size ‘‘regulat- 
ing” valve. When the set was “turned on” 
and “adjusted,” the message came forth. 

Mr. Cloud, president of MidSouth Gas 
Co., discussed the convention’s theme, “Dec- 
ade of Decision—1959-69."" He asked dele- 
gates, “Where will your company be in 
1969?” And ke answered that the future is 
bright, if companies realize that “the con- 
sumer is boss.” 

Mr. Cloud urged the delegates to take 
aggressive selling measures aimed at the con- 
sumer, “who in most cases is a lady. She is 
queen of her domain,” he said, “and rules 
with a simple smile of approval that means 
the difference between corporate profit and 
loss when she goes shopping.” 

In charting the industry's course for the 
next decade, Mr. Cloud cited five factors 
that will affect it: (1) producer regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission, (2) de- 
pletion allowance legislation, (3) Communist 
efforts at world domination, (4) the federal 
government's trend toward public ownership, 
and (5) the Supreme Court’s tendency to 
assume a legislative role. 

(In line with Mr. Cloud's fourth point, 
SGA, during the convention, changed its by- 
laws to limit membership to companies and 
managements that do not advocate govern- 
mental ownership of gas utilities.) 

Another convention speaker was J. Theo- 
dore Wolfe, president of A. G. A. and presi- 
dent of Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

Mr. Wolfe cited several points to be con- 
sidered about the future: (1) the problem of 
financing some $36 billion in new construc- 
tion before 1970, and the probable resulting 
sale of $20-24 billion in new securities; (2) 
the necessity for maintaining an adequate re- 
search program; and (3) the need for de- 
veloping assurance of a long-range gas sup- 
ply. 

“There is reason to believe that plenty of 
gas is potentially available,’ Mr. Wolfe said, 
“but the need is to provide economic incen- 
tive for its discovery and development, while 
at the same time making it available at com- 
petitive prices in the market. I am not in- 
tending, however, to strike a note of pes- 
simism,” he added. “Leaders of the gas 
industry have the know-how and the will 
to resolve the industry's problems, and 
there is every reason to feel optimistic about 
the future.” 

Other convention speakers were Stephen F. 
Dunn, vice-president, government relations, 
National Association of Manufacturers; Wil- 
liam Hazlett Upson, author and lecturer; 
Chester L. May, chairman of the board, Arkla 
Air Conditioning Corp.; H. N. Mallon, chair- 
man of the board, Dresser Industries. Inc.; 


SGA elects 0.W. Clark president at an 
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Some of the new Southern Gas Association officers and directors are (I. to r.) Harold W. Wahl, 
Don W. Weir, and W. L. Lee, directors; Frank Barragan, Jr., secretary; Willard G. Wiegel, treas- 
urer; O. W. Clark, president; James A. Wilson, first vice-president; D. L. Hill, Jr., director; 
H. A. Eddins, second vice-president; C. L. Nairne, director; Minor C. Sumners, vice-chairman, 
advisory council; and Dale E. Frieden, director. They were elected during the group‘s convention 


and John H. Williams, president, Pipe Line 
Contractors Association. 

SGA’s “Panel of Presidents” featured a 
discussion of transmission, distribution, and 
appliances and utilization by Glenn W. Clark, 
president, Mississippi River Fuel Corp.; 
R. A. Puryear, Jr., president, Alabama Gas 
Corp.; and T. T. Arden, president, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

Among the convention displays were Gold 
Star ranges, an A. G. A. research exhibit 
which included an infra-red cooking range 
and a table-top water heater, gas refrigerators 
and home-size gas air conditioning units, and 
Whirlpool Corp.’s all-gas “Miracle Kitchen 
of Tomorrow.” 

Besides Mr. Clark, new officers are James 
A. Wilson, United Gas Corp., first vice-presi- 
dent; H. A. Eddins, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., second vice-president; Willard G. Wiegel, 
Lone Star Gas Co., treasurer; Frank Barragan, 
Jr., South Atlantic Gas Co., secretary; E. 
Clyde McGraw, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., advisory council chairman; and 
Minor C. Sumners, Mississippi Valley Gas 
Co., advisory council vice-chairman. 


New directors are D. W. Weir, Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co.; Dale E. Frieden, Zenith 
Gas System, Inc.; C. L. Nairne, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc.; W. L. Lee, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co.; Baxter D. Goodrich, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp.; D. L. Hill, Jr., Western 
Gas Service Co.; and Harold W. Wahl, 
American Meter Co. 

New section chairmen are C. M. Allen, 
Trunkline Gas Co., accounting; Carrington 
Mason, Houston Natural Gas Corp., distribu- 
tion; A. W. Breeland, Lone Star Gas, em- 
ployee relations; G. F. Edwards, Atlanta Gas 
Light, sales; and W. T. Bulla, Texas Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co., transmission. 

Ernest G. Hotze of Clark Bros., division of 
Dresser Industries, will be chairman of the 
1960 convention, scheduled for April 25-27 
in Galveston, Texas. 

Honorary life memberships in SGA were 
presented to Frank S. Kelly, Jr., an independ- 
ent oil and gas producer, pipeline contractor, 
and real estate operator, and a former SGA 
president; and Rock Granite Taber, president, 
Atlanta Gas Light, and past chairman of 
SGA’s advisory council. 


Robertshaw-Fulton to build $4 million plant 


OBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS 

CO. has begun construction of a new $4 
million plant which, according to T. T. Ar- 
den, company president, will increase the pro- 
duction capacity of the Robertshaw thermo- 
stat division by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Arden said that the new plant, which 
will rise on a site at New Stanton, Pa., will 
be the largest constructed by the company 
since World War II. The company presently 
has six manufacturing divisions and two re- 


search centers. 

The new plant, which is scheduled for 
completion in mid-1960, will replace the 
company’s present plants at Youngwood and 
Scottdale, Pa. Some 1,500 employees staff the 
two plants. 

The plant is being built on a 260-acre site. 
It will consist of a three-level office building 
and two manufacturing buildings. Engineer- 
constructor for the new plant is The Rust En- 
gineering Co., Pittsburgh. 
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97 utilities win awards for advertising, public relations 


INETY-SEVEN UTILITIES in the United 
States and Canada were honored for their 
1958 advertising and public relations at the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association's an- 
nual convention, held from May 6-8 in Dallas. 
In another development, Warren Widen- 
hofer, public relations director, Indiana and 


Michigan Electric Co., was elected president 
of the association. He succeeds George W. 
Kindon of Philadelphia Electric Co. Other 
officers and directors were also elected. 

A total of 156 award certificates was pre- 
sented to representatives of the winning gas, 
electric, and water companies for their 


Uses of gas shown in Miami exhibit 





face were THE ATERACE FaRtLT OF FOUR 
BEERS 911 


CaLious OF BOT WATER 


This Ruud water heater display is one section of a large exhibit supplied by the Gas Institute 
of Greater Miami and on view in the Architects International Bureau of Building Products, a new 
exhibition hall in downtown Miami, Fla. The exhibit, which measures 430 square feet, includes 
other sections on cooking, clothes drying, refrigeration, air conditioning, heating and safety 


Air conditioning study 


RKLA AIR CONDITIONING CORP. has 

prepared a 38-page booklet on “Gas Air 
Conditioning: A Detailed Study of One Pro- 
gram Dedicated to the Elimination of the 
Summer Valley” for distribution throughout 
the industry. The booklet describes “‘one gas 
company’s air conditioning sales program and 
how it boosted unit volume several hundred 
per cent in a single year through application 
of various organizational and hard-sell tech- 
niques.” Copies of the booklet are available 
from Arkla Air Conditioning Corp., 812 
Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


@ The Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. 
has submitted a proposal to install and 
Operate, on an experimental basis, the gas 
industry's first two-cycle, turbo-charged 
vertical gas engine. The cost of installing 
the single 4,000-horsepower remote-control 
compressor unit is estimated at $1.7 mil- 
lion. All but $100,000 of this expenditure 
would be borne by the equipment manu- 
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Franck named consultant 


ERNARD T. FRANCK has been named a 

sales consultant for Quebec Natural Gas 
Corp. Mr. Franck, who recently managed a 
national advertising promotion for a group of 
gas equipment manufacturers, was previously 
vice-president in charge of sales for Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co. 


Peterborough receives gas 


URGE BURNERS WERE LIT recently in 

Peterborough, Ontario, the last city in The 

Consumers’ Gas Co.’s system to receive nat- 
ural gas from western Canada. 


facturer. 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Co. has been 
authorized to construct and operate an ad- 
ditional 2,200 horsepower at its Eunice 
Field compressor station in Lea County, 
N. M. This project, including additional 
metering facilities, will cost about $867,- 
000, and will enable the company to take 
approximately 17.4 million cubic feet of 


achievements in 19 classifications of adver. 
tising and public relations material. 

More than 2,000 entries were received ip 
this year’s contest, the 36th annual competi. 
tion conducted by the association. The contest 
included newspaper advertisements, maga. 
zines, employee newspapers, direct mail, pub. 
lications, displays, posters, billboards, annual 
reports, radio and television, and motion 
pictures. 

With the exception of the last three diyj. 
sions, in which all utilities competed, the 
entries were divided, according to the size of 
the utility, into three categories—up to 150,. 
000 customers, more than 150,000 and less 
than 400,000, and more than 400,000. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. received nine 
awards, the highest total in this year’s con. 
test. The total included four first places, two 
second places, and three third places. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp. was second 
with five awards. Six companies which won 
four awards each were Texas Power and 
Light Co., Gulf State Utilities, Southern Cali 
fornia Edison Co., Consolidated Edison Co, 
of New York, Inc., Philadelphia Electric 
Co., and Laclede Gas Co. 

Three awards each were won by Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Co., Detroit Edison Co., South 
Jersey Gas Co., and The Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co. 

In addition, 18 companies won two awards 
each, and 65 utilities won one award each. 

All award-winning materials have been 
published in the association’s annual Better 
Copy Contest Awards Book, copies of which 
can be purchased from James W. Lumpp, 
chairman of the contest and advertising man- 
ager, Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Other officers elected were first vice-presi- 
dent, Frank C. Lietz, advertising manager, 
Northern Illinois Gas Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Jack A. Fleming, director of public 
relations, Canadian Western Natural Gas Co, 
Ltd., and Northwestern Utilities, Ltd.; third 
vice-president, Mr. Lumpp; secretary, Robert 
H. Robertson, director of advertising, Florida 
Power Corp.; and treasurer, Mead Schenck, 
director of advertising, Interstate Power © 

New directors named were Elton E. Stuer 
ckel, advertising manager, South Jersey Gas 
Co.; George Lamason, advertising and public 
relations, Kentucky Utilities Co.; and Nor 
man Jacobshagen, advertising manager, Kav 
sas Gas and Electric Co. 


residue gas daily from Lea County field. la 
another action, the company was authorized 
to construct and operate 30 main line taps 
15 meter stations, and two lateral or brand 
lines, at an over-all cost of $798,000. Thes 
facilities will be used to deliver 1.9 billios 
cubic feet of natural gas annually to exist 
ing customers in Texas, New Mexico, am 
Arizona. In addition, the company has & 








ceived authorization, under a budget typ 
application, to construct and operate nit 
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ural gas facilities to attach new gas supplies 
as they become available. The cost of each 
project is not to exceed $500,000, and the 
total cost is limited to $5 million. 


@ Equitable Gas Co. has submitted a pro- 
posal to construct 12.5 miles of parallel 
pipeline in West Virginia, and to add an 
880-horsepower compressor unit to an ex- 
isting station in Pennsylvania. These new 
facilities, expected to cost $1.3 million, 
would increase the system’s daily delivery 
capacity by 12 million cubic feet. 


@ Hope Natural Gas Co. has received 
temporary authorization to replace 20 miles 
of 16-inch pipeline with 24-inch pipeline. 
The application includes two metering sta- 
tions and appurtenant facilities in West 
Virginia. The cost of construction is esti- 
mated at $2.1 million. The proposed line 
will assure continuous adequate service to 
two exisitng wholesale customers. 


@ The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 
has been granted temporary authority to 
construct about 60 miles of 20-inch pipeline 
and a 700-horsepower portable compressor 
station in Pennsylvania. These facilities, ex- 
pected to cost $5.4 million, will be used 
to meet the increasing demands of existing 
customers in the company’s eastern mar- 
kets. 


@ Midwestern Gas Transmission Co. has 
filed a new application proposing a 504- 
mile transmission line running from the 
Minnesota-Canadian border near Emerson, 
Manitoba, to a terminus near Marshfield, 
Wis. (This $52 million pipeline would not 
be connected with another line which was 
proposed by Midwestern Gas Transmission 
to run between Portland, Tenn., and Joliet, 
Ill.) The proposed facilities would be used 
to obtain up to 200 million cubic feet of 
natural gas daily from Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines, Ltd., for resale to Michigan Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. and a number of other 
utilities and municipalities in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. In order to take 158 million 
cubic feet daily from Midwestern Gas 
Transmission, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line has filed a companion application re- 
questing authorization to construct a $24 
million extension of its existing system 
from Appleton, Wis., to Marshfield. 


@ Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
has received authorization on its budget 
type application to construct facilities 
necessary to enable it to receive natural 
gas purchased from producers adjacent to 
its system. The over-all cost is not to ex- 
ceed $1 million, and each project is limited 
to $250,000. 


@ Northern Natural Gas Co. has been 
authorized to construct 103 miles of main 
line loops, an 18-mile extension of an ex- 
isting lateral line, and 8,000 horsepower 
in main line compressor additions in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. These facilities, to 
be constructed at an estimated cost of $16 
million, will increase the system’s capacity 
by 100 million cubic feet of natural gas per 
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day. Northern Illinois Gas Co., a new cus- 
tomer, has been allotted 50 million cubic 
feet daily of this increased capacity. 


@ United Gas Pipe Line Co., in a decision 
filed by Presiding Examiner Purdue, has 
been authorized to construct and operate 
about 10 miles of 16-inch lateral supply 
line, a meter station, and appurtenant facil- 
ities in Louisiana, at a cost of $1.1 million. 
These facilities will be used to take addi- 
tional deliveries of natural gas produced in 
the Four Isle Dome, Bayou Penchant, and 
Palmetto Bayou fields, where estimated 
reserves amount to 636 billion cubic feet. 
The examiner noted that the initial price of 
23.8 cents per Mcf is 0.25 cents per Mcf 
higher than any other price previously 
authorized for a sale in southern Louisiana. 
This decision becomes final if no appeal is 
initiated within 30 days. 


Rate cases 


@ In response to a notice of withdrawal 
filed by Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., 
the FPC has terminated a proceeding by the 
company involving a proposed $2 million, 
or 6.2 per cent, annual wholesale natural 
gas rate increase. This action is expected to 
result in a refund of more than $2.8 million 
to 24 wholesale customers in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts. The increase had been 
collected, subject to refund, from Nov. 31, 
1957, to Feb. 28, 1959. The company sub- 
mitted data showing that it had earned a 
7.6 per cent rate of return in 1958 as a 
result of the increased rates. The FPC 
noted that, instead of submitting a “notice 
of withdrawal,” the company should have 
filed new rate schedules to be made effec- 
tive retroactively to Nov. 12, 1957. The 
FPC determined, however, that it was “in 
the public interest” to treat the notice as 
an appropriate motion to reinstate the prior 
effective rates. 


@ South Georgia Natural Gas Co. has filed 
an application for an $187,600, or 9.6 per 
cent, annual natural gas rate increase which 
would affect 15 wholesale customers in 
Florida and Georgia as of June 1. (An in- 
crease of $158,100 annually is now being 
collected, subject to refund, in another rate 
proceeding.) The new filing is necessary in 
order to pass on an increase proposed by 
the company’s supplier, Southern Natural 
Gas Co. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Co. has applied 
for a $10.1 million, or 13 per cent, annual 
natural gas rate increase which would affect 
97 wholesale customers in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
The new rates, which would become effec- 
tive as of June 1, are necessary mainly in 
order to recover the higher cost of pur- 
chased gas, an increased rate base, and 
other expenses. A 614 per cent rate of 
return is claimed instead of the current 6 
per cent return. The present rates became 
effective in April 1958, when prior pro- 
posed increases resulted in a settlement. 


@ Texas Gas Transmission Corp., in settle- 


ment of an $8.7 million annual wholesale 
rate increase, will refund nearly $1.2 mil- 
lion to its customers. The rate increase was 
filed on June 15, 1956, and was suspended 
the following month. It became effective, 
subject to refund, however, as of Feb. 15, 
1957, and it continued in effect until Jan. 
20, 1958, when a further increase of $1.5 
million became effective. The refund was 
calculated at .457 cents per Mcf for all gas 
purchased during this period. In another 
action, the company has filed a new appli- 
cation requesting a $5.4 million, or 5.1 
per cent, annual wholesale natural gas rate 
increase which would become effective as 
of June 1, 1959. The higher rate, which 
would affect 61 wholesale customers in 
Illinois, Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennes- 
see, would be in addition to a $1.3 million 
increase now being collected, subject to re- 
fund. The new filing is based on increased 
costs of purchased gas and a 614 per cent 
rate of return instead of the current 6 per 
cent rate. 


@ United Gas Pipe Line Co. has had 
suspended its proposed $7.8 million annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase. The 
suspension was based in part on supplier 
increases which either have not been filed 
or are in effect, subject to refund. More- 
over, the increase is not supported by the 
company’s classification and allocation of 
costs, and/or by the amount claimed for 
acquisition adjustments, and/or by the al- 
leged need for a 634 per cent rate of return. 
The company still has pending four pre- 
viously proposed rate increases amounting 
to a total of $26.8 million annually. 


SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT GAS PRODUCER 
RATE FILINGS—MARCH 1959 








Annual 
wl K A s 

Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 1 $ 192 

Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 71 170,382 
Rate increases suspended 52 3,344,607 
Total rate increases 124 3,515,181 

Tax rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension _ ~ 

Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 5 4,103 
Total rate decreases 5 4,103 
Total rate filings 537 - 

Total rate filings acted on 

from June 7, 1954, to 
March 31, 1959 37,172 — 

Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension 7 35,850 
Amount allowed 7 35,850 
Amount disallowed - - 
Amount withdrawn =_ - 

Rate increases suspended 

and pending as of 
March 31, 1959 2,185 $95,506,835 


@ In another FPC action, Arkansas In- 
dustrial Pipeline Corp., and Delaware 
Power and Light Co., were exempted from 
regulation under the Natural Gas Act, 
pursuant to the terms of the Hinshaw 
Amendment. This makes a total of 122 
companies exempted, either fully or par- 
tially, since the enactment of the Hinshaw 
Amendment on March 27, 1954. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell launches heating, air conditioning campaigns 


INNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULA- _ ulate business throughout the entire industry, 
TOR CO. has launched three promo- rather than to promote particular products, 
tional programs in an effort to increase sales are (1) an advertising and sales campaign 
of heating and air conditioning equipment. to promote the concept of two heating systems 
The programs, which are designed to stim- in the American home, (2) a newspaper ad- 


Gas cigarette lighter used as premium 


NEW GAS INDUSTRY premium is Ron- adjustable flame. The “Butron’’ fuel-injection 
son Corp.'s “Varaflame” gas cigarette system and “Butron Multi-Fill” fuel cylinder 
lighter. Decorated with the Blue Flame em- assure quick refueling and months of uninter- 
blem, the lighter is currently being used for rupted lighting, respectively. The lighter is 
promotional purposes by The Brooklyn Union available in a gift package. 
Gas Co. The lighter can also be decorated A. G. A.’s Promotion Bureau has mailed to 
with the Gold Star seal. member companies a “Varaflame” brochure 
The “Varaflame’” features one-piece con- detailing prices, styles, decorations, and order 
struction, ‘‘fingertip-touch lighting,” and an procedures. 


Hope Natural, Ohio Fuel win safety awards 


OPE NATURAL GAS CO. and The Ohio _ per one million man-hours. 


Fuel Gas Co. have won safety awards Ohio Fuel won a second place award for its 

for 1958. frequency rate of 1.79 disabling injuries per 

Hope Natural Gas won the first place one million man-hours. The company’s 4,200 

award in the natural gas division of the Na- employees worked a total of 8,920,845 hours 
tional Safety Council's annual Industrial during 1958. 

Safety Contest. The company’s 1958 accident The average frequency rate for gas com- 


frequency rate was 1.78 disabling accidents panies in 1958 was 7.87. 


A.G. A. presents safety awards to two utilities 


G. A. HAS AWARDED safety merit cer- The employees in District No. 6 of Man- 

tificates to Delaware Power and Light  ufacturers Light and Heat were commended 
Co. and The Manufacturers Light and Heat for their safety record of 3,001,714 man-hours 
Co. without a disabling injury. 

Delaware Power and Light's gas opera- An average of 290 employees in all areas 
tions department was honored for its record of of the district established the record, which 
three million man-hours without a lost-time covers the period from Jan. 18, 1954, to 
accident. The department has 300 employees. April 3, 1959. 


Plumbers promote gas with truck cards 


es pa 


—_ a Aaa ae - ee 





Two of the new truck cards developed through A. G. A.’s PAR Plan are shown by Leonard F. Kiley 
(I), chairman of the public relations committee of the National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, and Malcomb MaCauley, assistant manager, North Shore Gas Co., Salem, Mass. The plumb- 
ing association is encouraging its 9,000 members throughout the country to use these cards and 
various other advertising and promotional materials currently available under the PAR Plan 
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vertising drive, scheduled for 30 key Cities, 
designed to help boost sales of air condition. 
ing systems during the warmest days of the 
summer, and (3) a long-range educational 
program to acquaint the nation’s homemakers 
with the advantages of year-round air cond}. 
tioning. 

The company estimates the total cost of 
the programs at $375,000. 

The two-heating system program is aimed 
at the new home market. Minneapolis. 
Honeywell, which has developed advertising 
and sales promotion materials for consumer, 
builder, and trade magazines, has prepared 
all of its literature in two versions: ope 
designed for use by the warm air section of 
the industry, and the other written for use in 
promoting two-zone hot water heating. 

In addition, the company has prepared two 
versions of a 12-page booklet which tells the 
consumer why two-heating systems are ad- 
vantageous. The booklet, which is designed for 
distribution by dealers and builders to con- 
sumers, includes two full pages and space on 
the back cover for manufacturers’ messages. 

Consumer advertising, explains H. D. Bis. 
sell, vice-president in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion, will try to educate the 
homeowner to the fact that two heating 
systems give better system performance, re. 
duce costs, save space, give added system in- 
surance, and increase the resale value of his 
home. 

In addition, Minneapolis-Honeywell will 
attempt to reach homeowners and _ builders 
through local dealers who will receive from 
the company a variety of sales promotion aids. 

The second campaign, the newspaper ad- 
vertising drive, is designed to boost residen- 
tial air conditioning sales. Called ‘Operation 
Heat Wave,” the promotion will be concen- 
trated in 30 key cities during the summer 
months. 

The promotion consists of a two-color, 
half-page advertisement in 43 major news- 
papers in the 30 cities (which represent more 
than 14 million potential customers) on the 
first day after June 1 on which the temperature 
exceeds 84 degrees, or on some other day 
agreed on by the dealers in each city. The 
dealers will be offered a free listing in the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell advertisement, and 
will be encouraged to place their own adver 
tisements on the same page. 

The company’s third program, called “Mi 
lady's Climate,” is directed at America’s home- 
makers. It will be a continuing promotion. 

Built around an 18-minute color motion 
picture (“Mother Knows Best”) in which the 
company tells the story of air conditioning 
and a 12-page booklet (“‘Milady’s Climate’) 
which explains the benefits of air condition 
ing, the program was developed by Minneap 
olis-Honeywell, with the cooperation of the 
Air Conditioning Promotion Committee # 
A. G. A., the home service committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute, and the distributioa 
division of the Oil Heat Institute. 

Prints of the film will be available, ® 
either a loan or sales basis, through the com 
pany. 
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Gas utilities issue annual reports of operations for 1958 


HE FOLLOWING ARE CAPSULE RE- 

PORTS of the 1958 operations of a num- 
ber of gas companies. The statistics have 
been gleaned from the companies’ annual 
reports. 


@ Arizona Public Service Co. had 1958 
revenues of $56,681,000, a 12.6 per cent 
increase over the 1957 revenues of $50,- 
345,000. Gas revenues in 1958 amounted 
to $14,491,000, above the 1957 gas reve- 
nues of $12,758,000. Total operating ex- 
penses in 1958 were $31,821,000, 16.8 per 
cent higher than the 1957 expenses of 
$27,243,000. Net income in 1958 (after an 
adjustment for a difference in income tax 
due to accelerated amortization) was 
$7,376,000, above the net income of 
$6,563,000 in 1957. Earnings per share in 
1958 were $1.88, 4.4 per cent higher than 
the 1957 earnings of $1.80. Common 
dividends in 1958 amounted to $1.18 per 
share, 5.4 per cent above the 1957 divi- 
dends of $1.12. Construction expenditures 
in 1958 totaled a record high of $28,200,- 
000. 


@ The Bridgeport Gas Co. reported total 
1958 operating revenues of $6,776,377, a 
gain from the 1957 revenues of $5,854,345. 
Total operating revenue deductions in 1958 
were $5,904,820, higher than the 1957 de- 
ductions of $5,164,426. Net income in 
1958 was $569,635, above the 1957 income 
of $449,135. Earnings per share of common 
stock in 1958 were $2.20, an increase over 
the 1957 earnings per share of $1.69. Divi- 
dends per share of common stock in 1958 
amounted to $1.60. Revenues from gas sales 
in 1958 totaled $6,764,217, higher than 
the 1957 revenues of $5,844,739. Gas sales 
in 1958 amounted to 3,976,271,000 cubic 
feet, above the 1957 sales of 3,142,586,000 
cubic feet. During 1958, about $1,200,000 
was added in capital improvements. 


@ British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd., 
had 1958 gross revenues of $83,273,363, an 
increase of 11.6 per cent (or $8,678,950) 
over 1957 gross revenues. Gas revenues in 
1958 totaled $10,415,772, a rise of 47.3 per 
cent (or $3,344,778) over 1957. Earnings 
for 1958 were $8,876,483, or $1.95 per 
share, on 4,549,431 common shares out- 
standing at the end of the year, below the 
1957 earnings of $9,582,598, or $2.33 per 
share, on 4,115,880 common shares out- 
standing at the end of that year. The divi- 
dend per common share was $1.40 in both 
years. Operating expenses in 1958 totaled 
$59,794,542, above the 1957 expenses by 
94 per cent (or $5,144,211). Sales of gas 
in 1958 amounted to 86,412,360 therms, 
higher than the 1957 total by 68.9 per cent 
(or 35,243,071 therms). Net additions to 
Property totaled $79,103,487 in 1958. 


@ Brockton Taunton Gas Co. reported 
1958 Operating revenues of $5,542,638, a 
tise of $745,572 over the 1957 revenues of 
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$4,797,066. Total operating expenses in 
1958 were $4,830,025, an increase of 
$653,329 above the 1957 expenses of 
$4,176,696. Net income in 1958 was $465,- 
267, higher than the 1957 income of $430,- 
100. Earnings per share of common stock 
were $1.30 in 1958, above the 1957 earn- 
ings of $1.18. Dividends on preferred stock 
amounted to $3.80 per share both years. 
Dividends per share of common stock were 
95 cents in 1958, just above dividends of 
90 cents in 1957. Gas operating revenues 
in 1958 totaled $5,534,314, a gain of 15.7 
per cent (or $749,941) over 1957. Sales of 
gas in 1958 amounted to 2,577,071,000 
cubic feet, a rise of 21.4 per cent over the 
1957 sales of 2,123,611,000 cubic feet. 
About $943,000 was spent for additions 
and improvements to plant and equipment 
in 1958. 


@ The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. had 1958 
operating revenues of $78,911,429, an in- 
crease over the 1957 revenues of $70,009,- 
797. Operating expenses in 1958 totaled 
$69,121,420, higher than the 1957 expenses 
of $61,088,127. Net income in 1958 
amounted to $6,857,128, or $3.17 per share 
for common stock, above the 1957 income 
of $6,317,707, or $2.92 per share. Divi- 
dends per share of common stock in 1958 
were $2.15, higher than the 1957 dividends 
of $2 per share. Gas revenues in 1958 
totaled $78,018,972, a gain over the 1957 
revenues of $69,663,139. Gas sales in 1958 
amounted to 51,363,321,000 cubic feet, 19 
per cent higher than the 1957 sales of 44,- 
035,760,000 cubic feet. Construction ex- 
penditures in 1958 totaled $13,991,000. 


@ Canadian Western Natural Gas Co., 
Ltd., reported total 1958 revenues from 
sales of gas of $10,664,663, above the 1957 
revenues of $10,578,457. Net income in 
1958 was $1,183,003, higher than the 1957 
income of $1,156,655. Natural gas sales in 
1958 totaled 36,920,958,000 cubic feet, be- 
low the 1957 sales of 37,601,442,000 cubic 
feet. During 1958, gross additions to plant 
amounted to $10,847,792. 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Co. reported 
operating revenues of $54,706,489, an in- 
crease from the 1957 revenues of $49,342,- 
696. Net income in 1958 was $4,583,399, 
above the 1957 income of $4,444,724. Earn- 
ings per share of common stock in 1958 
were $2.30, higher than the 1957 earnings 
of $2.24. Operating expenses in 1958 
amounted to $46,278,952, an increase from 
the 1957 expenses of $41,865,362. Gas 
revenues in 1958 totaled $53,520,340, a 
gain from the 1957 revenues of $48,101,- 
561. Gas sales in 1958 amounted to 272,- 
295,819,000 cubic feet, higher than the 
1957 sales of 271,887,903,000 cubic feet. 


@ Colorado Oil and Gas Corp. had 1958 
operating revenues of $33,322,379, a de- 
crease of 6 per cent from the 1957 revenues 


of $35,488,552. Total cash provided from 
operations in 1958 amounted to $5,381,- 
598, down 37 per cent from the 1957 figure 
of $8,596,944. Net income of $575,853 in 
1958 was approximately the amount re- 
quired to pay the dividends of $1.25 per 
share on the preferred stock. There were 
no common stock earnings in 1958; in 
1957, the earnings had amounted to 75 
cents per share. The company reported that 
“reduced production allowables and lower 
prices for crude oil and refined products” 
had severely affected the 1958 profits. Nat- 
ural gas revenues in 1958 totaled $1,857,- 
073, a decrease from the 1957 revenues of 
$2,345,004. Gas sales in 1958 amounted to 
16,349,576,000 cubic feet, down 19 per cent 
from the record total of 20,125,344,000 
cubic feet in 1957. Operating costs in 1958 
were $27,940,781, above the 1957 costs of 
$26,891,608. 


@ Continental Oil Co. reported 1958 
gross receipts, including excise taxes col- 
lected on petroleum products, of $671,469,- 
898, a 1.7 per cent drop from the 1957 re- 
ceipts of $683,044,895. Total costs, ex- 
penses and taxes in 1958 were $624,004,- 
527, a decrease of 1.9 per cent from the 
1957 total of $636,321,146. Net income in 
1958 was $47,465,371, a 1.6 per cent in- 
crease over the 1957 income of $46,723,- 
749. Earnings per share of common stock 
in 1958 were $2.41, above the 1957 earn- 
ings of $2.38 per share. Dividends per 
share in both years were $1.60. Capital ex- 
penditures for plant, property and equip- 
ment totaled $78,772,675 in 1958. Ex- 
penses for research and development in 
1958 reached a new high of $4.1 million. 


@ Fitchburg Gas and Electric Light Co. 
had 1958 total operating revenues of 
$5,085,766, an increase of $233,984 over 
the 1957 revenues of $4,851,782. Total op- 
erating expenses in 1958 were $4,363,696, 
a rise of $193,539 from the 1957 expenses 
of $4,170,157. Gas operating revenues in 
1958 totaled $1,166,697, above the 1957 
revenues of $1,045,416 by $121,281. Net in- 
come in 1958 was $582,898, higher than 
the 1957 income of $527,620 by $55,278. 
Earnings per share of common stock in 
1958 amounted to $3.66, above the 1957 
earnings of $3.59. Common stock divi- 
dends in 1958 were $3 per share. Gas sales 
in 1958 totaled 650,567,000 cubic feet, a 
15.3 per cent gain over the total sales in 
1957 of 564,193,000 cubic feet. Construc- 
tion expenditures in 1958 were $584,500. 


@ Greeley Gas Co. reported 1958 reve- 
nues from gas sales of $2,893,575, an in- 
crease of $807,950 over the 1957 revenues 
of $2,085,625. Net income in 1958 was 
$116,620, a rise of $33,664 over the 1957 
income of $82,956. Expenses in 1958 
amounted to $2,655,512, above the 1957 
expenses of $1,914,052. During 1958, nearly 
$250,000 was invested in new services, ex- 
pansion and improvements. 
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@ Intermountain Gas Co. had 1958 reve- 
nues of $3,745,349, an increase over the 
1957 revenues of $1,417,196. Gas sales in 
1958 totaled 72,245,085 therms, more than 
double the 1957 sales of 33,057,035 therms. 
The company reported 13,577 customers in 
1958, compared to 5,470 customers in 1957. 


@ Lone Star Gas Co. and its subsidiary, 
Lone Star Producing Co., reported total 
revenues in 1958 of $112,769,892, a gain 
over the 1957 revenues of $104,820,211. 
Total expenses in 1958 were $85,254,913, 
an increase over the 1957 expenses of $78,- 
192,649. Net income in 1958 was $14,774, 
257, just below the 1957 income of $14,- 
912,386. Earnings per share of common 
stock in 1958 were $2.26, based on an 
average of 6,212,941 shares; in 1957, earn- 
ings were $2.32 per share, based on an 
average of 6,194,175 shares. Common stock 
dividends were $1.80 per share. Revenues 
from natural gas in 1958 totaled $94,269,- 
946, an increase over the 1957 total $85,- 
878,931. During 1958, the company and its 
subsidiary purchased and produced 291,- 
223,280,000 cubic feet of gas. Gross addi- 
tions to plant, property and equipment in 
1958 amounted to $34,923,656. 


@ Minneapolis Gas Co. had operating 
revenues in 1958 of $43,737,109, above the 
1957 revenues of $42,574,866. Net income 
in 1958 was $3,184,116, below the 1957 
income of $3,492,059. Earnings per share 
of common stock in 1958 were $1.69, a de- 
crease from the earnings of $2.05 in 1957. 
Dividends per share of common stock in 
1958 were $1.45, an increase over the divi- 
dends in 1957 of $1.40. Operating costs in 
1958 totaled $40,108,465, higher than the 
1957 costs of $38,375,130. Gas sales in 
1958 totaled 53,707,236,000 cubic feet, a 
drop from the 1957 sales of 55,270,335,000 
cubic feet. Construction expenditures dur- 
ing 1958 amounted to $6,173,450. 


@ New England Electric System reported 
gross revenues in 1958 of $166,959,339, 
higher than the 1957 revenues of $158,- 
934,305. Net income in 1958 was $15,878,- 
078, above the 1957 income of $13,840,997. 
Earnings per share of common stock in 
1958 were $1.29, an increase from the 1957 
earnings of $1.22. Dividends per share of 
common stock were $1 in both years. Gas 
revenues in 1958 totaled $23,221,845, an 
increase over the 1957 revenues of $20,- 
621,152. Operating expenses in 1958 
amounted to $137,293,977, above the 1957 
expenses of $131,763,180. Sales of gas in 
1958 totaled 10,765,673,000 cubic feet, a 
rise from the 1957 sales of 8,931,192,000 
cubic feet. Construction expenditures in 1958 
amounted to about $36 million. 


@ Northwest Natural Gas Co. had 1958 
operating revenues of $17,503,770, above 
the 1957 revenues of $15,963,577. Net in- 
come in 1958 was $1,565,805, higher than 
the $1,365,493. Earnings per share of com- 
mon stock in 1958 amounted to 96 cents, 
below the earnings in 1957 of $1.10. Divi- 
dends per share of common stock in 1958 
were 69 cents, above the 1957 dividends of 
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5714 cents. Operating expenses in 1958 
amounted to $13,022,460, higher than the 
1957 expenses of $11,971,269. Gas revenues 
in 1958 totaled $17,365,394, above the 1957 
revenues of $14,466,461. Gas sales in 1958 
totaled 259,464,035 therms, an _ increase 
over the 1957 sales of 203,121,599 
therms. Construction expenditures in 1958 
amounted to some $6,282,000. 


@ Northwestern Utilities, Ltd. reported 
1958 revenues from sales of gas of $12,- 
005,089, above the 1957 revenues of $11,- 
296,958. Net income in 1958 was $2,246,- 
351, higher than the 1957 income of 
$1,961,848. “Despite this increase,” the an- 
nual report stated, “the company failed to 
make its allowed rate of return.” Moreover, 
although miscellaneous income brought the 
1958 revenues to a total of about $12,244,- 
000, expenses—which included a provision 
of some $985,000 for income tax— 
amounted to about $9,998,000, higher than 
the 1957 expenses. Natural gas sales in 
1958 totaled 48,714,113,000 cubic feet, a 
rise from the 1957 sales of 46,226,411,000 
cubic feet. During 1958, annual gross addi- 
tions to plant amounted to $7,423,831. 


@ Orange and Rockland Utilities, Inc., 
had total 1958 operating revenues of $26,- 
307,312, an increase from the 1957 reve- 
nues of $21,432,041. Gas operating reve- 
nues in 1958 amounted to $7,761,741, above 
the 1957 gas revenues of $6,366,882. Net 
income in 1958 was $2,909,746, higher 
than the 1957 income of $2,373,944. Earn- 
ings per share on average common shares 
in 1958 were $1.29, a rise from the 1957 
earnings of $1.14. Common dividend pay- 
ments in 1958 amounted to 90 cents per 
share, an increase of seven and one-half 
cents per share over the 1957 dividends. 
Gas sales in 1958 totaled 7,028,096,000 
cubic feet, a gain of 21 per cent over the 
1957 total gas sales of 5,807,334,000 cubic 
feet. Total operating expenses in 1958 
were $21,467,319, higher than the 1957 
expenses of $17,376,633. During 1958, some 
$7 million was spent for plant additions 
and extensions. 


@ Peoples Gas System, Inc., the company 
which resulted from the July 1958 merger 
of Peoples Water and Gas Co. and The 
Tampa Gas Co., had 1958 operating reve- 
nues of $6,435,620, above the 1957 reve- 
nues of $5,547,033. Total operating reve- 
nue deductions in 1958 were $5,026,046, 
higher than the 1957 deductions of $4,568,- 
105. Net income in 1958 amounted to 
$556,016, an increase from the 1957 income 
of $369,220. Earnings per share of com- 
mon stock in 1958 were $1.90 on the 293,- 
370 shares outstanding at the end of the 
year. These figures compare to the 1957 
earnings of $1.37 per share on the 270,- 
41214 shares outstanding at the end of that 
year. Gas sales in 1958 totaled 19,773,739 
therms, a gain over the 1957 sales of 17,- 
163,757 therms. During 1958, $1,829,382 
was spent for property additions. 


@ Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. re- 
ported a 1958 total of revenue and other 






income of $65,504,030, above the 1957 
total of $60,401,364. Operating expenses jp 
1958 amounted to $54,883,395, higher thap 
the 1957 expenses of $51,034,500. Net in. 
come in 1958 was $7,470,705, an increase 
over the 1957 income of $6,740,149. Earp. 
ings per share of common stock in 195g 
were $2.58, a gain over the 1957 €arnings 
of $2.26. Dividends per share of commog 
stock amounted to $1.60 in both years 
Total gas revenues in 1958 were $23,147. 
209, higher than the 1957 gas revenues of 
$21,098,627. The total gas distributed jg 
1958 was 161 million therms, a rise from 
the 1957 total of 144 million therms. Cop. 
struction expenditures in 1958 amounted 
to $18,809,784. 


@ Southern Counties Gas Co. of Ca 
fornia had 1958 operating revenues of 
$81,233,763, above the 1957 revenues of 
$66,039,699. Total operating charges ig 
1958 were $73,037,609, higher than the 
1957 charges of $59,229,012. Net income 
in 1958 was $5,833,138, an increase over 
the 1957 income of $4,822,489. Gas sales 
in 1958 amounted to 138,415,000,000 cubic 
feet, a rise over the 1957 sales of 122,310, 
000,000 cubic feet. 


@ Southern Union Gas Co. reported total 
1958 operating revenues of $41,453,472, an 
increase over the 1957 revenues of $38- 
342,280. Total operating revenue deduc 
tions in 1958 were $35,401,743, higher than 
the 1957 deductions of $32,650,781. Net 
income in 1958 was $4,052,447, just below 
the 1957 income of $4,129,614. Earnings 
per share of common stock in 1958 
amounted to $1.40, lower than the 1957 
earnings of $1.52. Dividends per share in 
1958 were $1.12. Total gas revenues in 











1958 were $40,546,832, a rise over the 
1957 revenues of $37,382,178. Gas sales to 
interstate pipelines in 1958 totaled 183 
billion cubic feet, 4.25 billion cubic feet 
less than in 1957. Gas sales to other cus 
tomers in 1958 amounted to 93 billion 
cubic feet, an increase of six billion cubic 
feet over the 1957 total. During 1958 
plant, property, and equipment additions 
totaled $10,470,986. 


@ Western Kentucky Gas Co. had tot 
1958 revenues of about $10,477,000, above 
the 1957 revenues of some $8,830,000. 
Total revenues from sales of gas in 198 
were $9,705,116, higher than the 199 
revenues of $8,289,938. Total operating & 
penses and taxes in 1958 were $8,686,846, 
a rise over the 1957 total of $7,524,239. 
Net income in 1958 was $726,391, an it- 
crease over the 1957 income of $483,5#. 
Earnings per share of common stock i 
1958 were $1.25 on 580,514 shares Out § 
standing at the end of the year. Thes 
figures compare to the 1957 earnings of 8 
cents per share on 550,000 shares outstand 
ing at the end of that year. Dividends pe 
share in 1958 were 60 cents. Gas sales # 
1958 totaled 15 billion cubic feet, an # 
crease of 10 per cent over the 1957 salés 
Gross construction expenditures in 19% 
amounted to about $1,908,000. 
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enses in 
pe than ENNETH L. MacFADYEN has been ap- 
Net in K pointed vice-president-comptroller of 
> a Northwestern Utilities, Ltd., Canadian West- 
: ern Natural Gas Co., Ltd., and Canadian Util- 
- 1958 ities, Ltd. He was previously comptroller. 
Carnings Mr. MacFadyen was also elected a director 
— of both Northwestern Utilities and Canadian 
23,147, Mr. MacFadyen joined the comptroller’s de- 
er partment of all three companies in 1947. He 
—a 4 was named comptroller of the group in 1956. 
ws Pn In another development, R. S. Munn, presi- 
ns. : 
l er of Burns and Co., 
mouilll dent and general manager of Burns 
of Cali. 
nues of 
onues of 












arges if 
than the 
t income 
ase over 
3as sales 
100 cubic 
122,310, 


ted total 
3,472, an 





of $38, 
e deduce. 
zher than 
781. Net 
ist below 
Earnings 
in 1958 OMMONWEALTH NATURAL GAS 
the 1957 CORP. has announced three promotions. 
share in Charles C. Drummond has been named .-sec- 
enues in retary and comptroller, Hilton W. Good- 
over the wyn, Jr., has been appointed treasurer and 
s sales to assistant secretary, and Grayson E, Tuck has 
sled 183 been promoted to assistant treasurer. 
ubic feet 
ther cus- 

billion : 
>a cite t LILCO promotes Kiel 
ng 19% HARLES KIEL, 
additions JR., has been 


elected vice-president, 
operating services, for 





had total Long Island Lighting 
00, above Co. 

8,830,000. Mr. Kiel began his 
; in 1958 career with E. L. Phil- 
the 1957 lips Co. in 1927 asa 
rating & field construction en- 
8,686,846, gineer. He joined Long 
7,524,299 Island Lighting’s con- 





1, an it Charles Kiel, Jr. struction department 
$483,545 et 
ode From 1939-45, Mr. Kiel was superintend- 
ween of Queens Borough Gas and Electric Co.'s 
or These electric power plant. For the next four years, 
ngs of & et Superintendent of Glenwood Power 
— . In 1949, he was named superintendent of 
; alae ong Island Lighting’s electric production. 
+ an = served as electric production manager 
957 - ‘rom 1951-53, and as assistant electric operat- 
in 198f§ 'S Manager from 1953-57. In 1957, he be- 
came manager of the operating services de- 
partment. 
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Macfadyen named vice-president-comptroller for Canadian 


Ltd., Calgary, was elected a director of Ca- 
nadian Western Natural Gas. 

Re-elected as directors of Canadian West- 
ern Natural Gas were A. G. Baalim, Howard 
Butcher III, F. C. Manning, R. C. McPher- 
son, P. D. Mellon, H. R. Milner, F. Stapells, 
B. F. Willson, and D. K. Yorath. Re-elected 
as officers were Mr. Milner, chairman; Mr. 
Yorath, president; Mr. Willson, executive 
vice-president; Mr. McPherson, senior vice- 
president; H. M. Hunter, general manager; 
H. S. Greenway, secretary; W. L. McPhee, 
treasurer; A. J. Smith, assistant secretary; 


utilities 
and J. H. Miller, assistant treasurer. 
Re-elected as directors of Northwestern 
Utilities were Mr. Butcher, J. C. Dale, A. M. 
MacDonald, O. C. McIntyre, Mr. McPherson, 
Mr. Milner, J. R. Munro, A. G. Stewart, Mr. 
Willson, and Mr. Yorath. Re-elected as of- 
ficers were Mr. Milner, chairman; Mr. Yor- 
ath, president; Mr. Willson, executive_vice- 
president; Mr. McPherson, senior vice-presi- 
dent; M. E. Stewart, general manager; C. L. 
Metcalfe, secretary;. J. B. Whelihan, treas- 
urer; J. E. Roberts, assistant secretary; and 
B. T. Banks, assistant treasurer. 


Hope Natural Gas promotes Byrnside, Goodwin 


OHN H. BYRNSIDE has been elected sec- 
retary and general counsel and a director 
of Hope Natural Gas Co. He succeeds Den- 
ton Borger, who retired on May 1 after 47 
years with the company. 

In another development, Claude E. Good- 
win, Jr., was named assistant secretary and 
counsel. 

Mr. Byrnside joined Hope Natural Gas in 
1935 as a leaseman. He became a company at- 
torney in 1949, and was appointed assistant 
secretary in 1955. 

Mr. Goodwin has been with the company 
as an attorney since 1955. 


Mr. Drummond joined the company in 
1950, when it was first organized, as secretary 
and treasurer. Before that, he was associated 
with Virginia Electric and Power Co., and 
with the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission, where he served as chief accountant. 

Mr. Goodwyn joined Commonwealth Nat- 





John H. Byrnside Claude E. Goodwin 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. promotes Drummond, Goodwyn, Tuck 


ural Gas in 1950 as a junior accountant. He 
subsequently became senior accountant, ac- 
counting supervisor and, in 1957, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Tuck started with the company in 1951 
as a junior accountant. He later became ac- 
counting supervisor. 


Indiana gas group elects E. E. Ihlstrom president 





lei, 


were 





New officers of the Gas Associati 


lected during the group’s recent annual meeting 


at the French Lick-Sheraton Hotel in French Lick, Ind. The officers are (I. to r.) C. D. Rees, 


first vice-president; E. E. thistrom, president; 


R. A. Steele, secretary-treasurer; and (not in 


photograph) G. R. Woehler, second vice-president. Mr. Ihistrom is with Richmond Gas Corp. 
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low 


ax 


a-Illinois promotes R. 





R. M. Hetherington R. C. Judd 


OBERT M. HETHERINGTON has been 
elected vice-president in charge of opera- 





M. Hetherington, R. C. Judd 


tion for Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Co. 
He was formerly assistant to the president. 

Raymond C. Judd has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hetherington. 

Mr. Hetherington joined the company as 
an industrial sales engineer in 1946. He was 
named assistant manager of the gas depart- 
ment in 1950, manager of the gas department 
in 1954, and assistant to the president in 
1957. 

Mr: Judd started with the firm in 1934 as a 
meter tester. He later became an electrical 
engineer. 

In 1948, he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the electric transmission and dis- 
tribution department. 


Laverty elected president 


F W. LAVERTY has been appointed presi. 
. dent of Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y, 
manufacturer of compressors and gas turbines, 

Mr. Laverty succeeds J. N. MacKendrick, 
who has become chairman of the board. 

Mr. Laverty, who joined Clark Bros, jp 
1927 as an employee in the foundry, later be. 
came sales manager. In 1953, he was named 
executive vice-president. 

Mr. MacKendrick started with the firm ip 
1928. He became president in 1953. He suc. 
ceeds C. Paul Clark as chairman. 

Mr. Clark has been designated honorary 
chairman. 

Clark Bros. was one of the original firms 
which joined to form Dresser Industries, Inc, 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co. re-elects all officers and directors 


LL OFFICERS AND MEMBERS of the 

board of directors of Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co. have been re-elected. 

The officers are W. E. Mueller, president; 
S. Cassell Barrett, Peter J. King, Jr., Neal B. 
LauBach, T. L. Pelican, and J. P. Roetzel, 


vice-presidents; John J. Yeonopolus, treas- 
urer; L. M. Poe, secretary; James L. White, 
general counsel; and L. M. Stone, controller. 

The board members are John Evans, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Denver; Robert 
W. Hendee, natural gas industry consultant, 


Colorado Springs; Joseph H. King, partner, 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities and Co, 
New York City; Albert K. Mitchell, rancher, 
Albert, N. M.; Ralph E. Mullin, president, 
Westpan Hydrocarbon Co.; F. T. Parks, in- 
vestments, Denver, Colo.; and Mr. Mueller. 


Hyer named president of Delaware Power and Light; Plank becomes chairman 


RANK P. HYER has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Delaware 
Power and Light Co. He succeeds H. H. 
Plank, who has become chairman of the 


board. 


In another development, Harold W. Clift 
was elected vice-president in charge of gas 
and electric operations. 

Mr. Hyer joined the firm in 1947 as super- 
visor of operations. He later became vice- 


president in charge of engineering, opeta- 
tions, and construction. 

Mr. Clift became associated with the com- 
pany in 1924. He was appointed operating 
manager in 1957. 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITY 


Hugh C. Daly, executive vice-president 
of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
American Natural Gas Co. Mr. Daly is also 
a director of Michigan Consolidated Gas, 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., and 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Co. In an- 
other development, James P. Jackson and 
Albert W. Finly have been appointed as- 
sistant controllers of Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas. Mr. Jackson, who joined the 
company in 1948, was named chief account- 
ant in 1950. Mr. Finly, who started with 
the firm in 1946, has been serving as assist- 
ant to the controller. 

Guy Matheny has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of main lines for The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. Mr. Matheny has been 
with the firm for 35 years. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. has announced a 
number of personnel changes. A. W. Mey- 
ers has been named Newark division man- 
ager. He succeeds the late G. Carl Nees. 
Mr. Meyers, who joined the firm in 1937, 
has been Bay Village manager since Janu- 
ary. Robert E. Roll has been appointed to 
replace Mr. Meyers as Bay Village manager. 
Mr. Roll became associated with the com- 
pany in 1954. He has been assistant district 
plant engineer at Elyria for the past three 
years. Francis M. Henestofel has been pro- 
moted to general cashier. Mr. Henestofel, 
who joined the firm 30 years ago, was 
named supervisor of internal auditing in 
1958. Lewis W. Davis has been appointed 
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supervisor of internal auditing, record re- 
production and storage, duplicating and 
photo-copying. Mr. Davis, who began his 
career with the company in 1929, became 
supervisor of general accounting in 1951. 
Donald M. Smith has been named super- 
visor of general accounting. He joined the 
firm in 1949, and was promoted to super- 
visor of the group methods department in 
1957. Leonard D. Galford has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of treasury department 
methods and procedures. Mr. Galford was 
previously associated with Columbia Gas 
System Service Corp. Larry B. Guisinger 
has been named Steubenville business pro- 
motion representative for The Ohio Valley 
Gas Co. He joined Ohio Fuel Gas in 1935, 
and became Ashland business promotion 
representative in 1958. Joy A. Weis has 
been appointed a home service adviser for 
Ohio Fuel Gas in Marion. Miss Weis holds 
a Bachelor of Science degree from Ohio 
State University. 

A. L. Linehan has joined the geophysical 
staff of Republic Natural Gas Co. He was 
formerly associated with Geophysical Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

Robert N. Curry has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of gas measurement 
for Texas Gas Transmission Corp. He 
joined the firm in 1949, and was previously 
supervisor of the measurement office. In 
another development, D. R. Wofford, su- 
perintendent of communications for the 
company, has been elected president of the 
Petroleum Industry Electrical Association. 

Dan L. Gardiner has joined Northern 


Natural Gas Producing Co. as chief pro- 
duction engineer. He was previously asso- 
ciated with Crescent Petroleum Corp. 

W. W. Cofield has been named to the 
new position of assistant superintendent of 
the measurement department of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. He was for- 
merly senior engineer in the pipeline de- 
partment. 


MANUFACTURER 


Carl J. Maki has been appointed to the 
new post of assistant to the executive vice 
president of Dresser Industries, Inc. Mr. 
Maki was previously assistant to the man- 
ager of the gas division of The Texas Co. 

Charles D. Wood has been named district 
office manager at Boston for Worthington 
Corp. He succeeds Richard M. Cleveland, 
who will retire on June 30 after 42 years 
with the firm. Mr. Cleveland became dis 
trict office manager at Boston in 1941. Mr. 
Wood, who joined the company in 1939, 
has been serving as technical representative 
in the Boston office. 

Harold N. Robinson has joined Robert 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. as chief internal 
auditor. He was previously associated with 
Ernst and Ernst, certified public account 
ants, Pittsburgh. 

A. A. Barnhart has been appointed mat- 
ager of the eastern division of Cribben and 
Sexton Co. He succeeds Fred F. Lauer, who 
has resigned. Mr. Barnhart joined the com 
pany in 1949, and became manager of the 
east central division in 1952. 
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Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
has announced three personnel changes. 
Richard C. Larko has been named national 
advertising manager. He was formerly a 
division merchandising manager for Royal 
McBee Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., type- 
writer and data processing equipment man- 
ufacturer. C. Sidney Johnston has been ap- 
pointed midwestern division gas _ utility 
manager. He was previously associated with 
Tryman Distributing Co., Milwaukee. Au- 
drey Wasz has been named northeastern 
home service representative. Miss Wasz 
was formerly associated with the public 
service division of the Chicago Tribune. 

W. O. Owen has joined Natural Gas 
Equipment, Inc., West Coast representatives 
of Surface Combustion Corp. For the past 
30 years, Mr. Owen has specified and han- 
dled special furnaces built by Surface Com- 
bustion. 

Tom Johnson has been named assistant 
manager of the midwest sales division of 
Caloric Appliance Corp. He joined the 
firm in 1955. 

Robert L. White has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for Walworth Co. He 
has been with the company’s advertising 
department for the past eight years. 

Start A. Smith has been named sales 
manager of furnaces for Perfection Indus- 
tries, division of Hupp Corp. He was pre- 
viously sales vice-president and a director 
of Waterman-Waterbury Co., Minneapolis. 

Howard B. Brown has been elected to the 
board of directors of The Welsbach Corp. 
He succeeds Campbell Carrington, who has 
resigned from the board after 43 years. Mr. 
Brown is a vice-president and director of 
The Pitcairn Co., and chairman of the 
finance committee, secretary and a director 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Hugh C. Newton has been named assist- 
ant director of public relations for Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co. He joined the 


OBITUARY 





Eugene S. George 


vice-president and a director of Houston Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., died April 15 after a long ill- 
ness. He was 69. 

Before joining Houston Natural Gas in 
1927, Mr. George worked for Houston Oil 
Co. and Shaughnessey Drilling Co. 

Mr. George started with Houston Natural 
Gas as assistant warehouseman. He became 
warehouseman in 1928, superintendent of the 
Houston area in 1929, a director and vice- 
president in 1931, and senior officer in charge 
of all operations in 1949. 

During ceremonies in January of this year, 
Houston Natural Gas renamed its Houston 
Service Center the Gene George Service Cen- 
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firm’s public relations department in Janu- 
ary. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


OTHER 


Donald C. Morgan has been elected 
chairman of the gas meter and regulator 
division of the Gas Appliance Manufactur- 
ers Association. He is assistant vice-presi- 
dent and products manager for gas products 
for Rockwell Manufacturing Co. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas J. Watt, advertising manager 
for Sprague Meter Co., who was elected 
to GAMA’s executive committee. 

Charles A. Larson has joined Boni, Wat- 
kins, Jason and Co., Inc., New York man- 
agement and economic consultants. He was 
previously associated with Middle West 
Service Co., Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
and the Edison Electric Institute. 

Robert Kyle has joined Commonwealth 
Services, Inc., as a senior consultant. He 
was formerly vice-president and director of 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland. 

M. H. Cutler has been named engineering 
manager of Stone and Webster Engineering 
Corp. He succeeds Fred W. Argue, who 
recently became executive vice-president. 
Mr. Cutler, who joined the firm in 1923, 
was formerly assistant engineering man- 
ager. He has been replaced in that position 
by Thomas A. Fearnside, who joined the 
company in 1940, and has been serving as 
chief mechanical engineer. Mr. Fearnside 
has been succeeded by Floyd F. Dedrick, 
who became associated with the firm in 
1942, and has been serving as assistant 
chief mechanical engineer. 

Erwin H. Will, chairman of the executive 
committee and vice-chairman of the board 
of directors of Virginia Electric and Power 
Co., has been elected president of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also president of Carolinas Virginia Nu- 
clear Power Associates, Inc. 


1959 
JULY 


*Western Summer Radio-Television 
and Appliance Market, Western 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


AUGUST 


eAmerican School Food Service As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, Brooks 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 


*Annual Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


*The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*Mid-West Gas Association, Gas 
School and Conference, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


SEPTEMBER 


*Pacific Coast Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Ambassador, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


*New Jersey Gas Association, An- 
nual Convention, Essex and Sussex 
Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

eA. G. A. Industrial Gas School, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Annual Accident Prevention Con- 
ference, The Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


eA. G. A. Great Lakes Public Re- 
lations Workshop, Dearborn Inn, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Operating Section Organization 
Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 


*New England Gas Association 
Safety Conference, Sheraton Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 


Andrew F. Cassidy OCTOBER 


national manager of marketing for Rheem 4 °A. G. A. Board of Directors, Con- 
Manufacturing Co., died on April 24 after a rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


heart attack. He was 43. : 
A sage 5-7 *Annual A. G. A. Convention, Con- 
Mr. Cassidy joined Rheem as a sales as- tad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ii. 


sistant in New York City in 1945. He be- ; ; : 

came national manager of marketing in 1957. 11-16 *American Society for Testing Ma- 

Before joining Rheem, he had served for five terials, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 

years with the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Francisco, Calif. 

Association. 14-16 *Operating and Sales Convention, 

Mr. Cassidy was a member of GAMA’s isconsin Utilities Association, 

board of directors and a past chairman of the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

association’s gas water heater division. He 20-22 *American Society of Association 

was also a past chairman of the electric water Executives, Annual Meeting, Boca 

heater section of the National Electrical Man- Raton Hotel and Country Club, 

ufacturers Association, and a member of Boca Raton, Fla. 

A. G. A., the National LP-Gas Council, and 30-Nov. 1 *American Society of Refriger- 

the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association. ating Engineers, Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


ter, in acknowledgement of Mr. George's out- 
standing service. 
Mr. George was active in both A. G. A. 
and the Southern Gas Association. 
He is survived by his widow, Agnes, two 
sisters, and three brothers. 


Mr. Cassidy is survived by his widow, 
Rosa, and a son. 
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SERVICES OFFERED prestige, acceptance. Resume on request. Salary age, references and salary requirements, d 
open. 1960. , j 

June Graduate—gas-fuel department, Southern Customer Service Manager—former supervisor Industrial Engineer—large southeast Pennsyl- I 
Technical Institute, unit of Georgia Tech, 10 of customer service of large combination vania utility has two openings on industrial 
years previous experience, desires position in utility; headed 18-man_ staff handling service, engineering staff. degree with experience [ 
technical or engineering type work. Service credit and collection, high bill inquiries, cor- or equivalent. Excellent working conditions, } 
obligation fulfilled. Married. Will relocate. respondence, rate administration. Taught cus- and fringe benefits. Salary commensurate with 

tomer relations to company personnel, prepared experience. (1) Work Performance Measure. F 
1 publication material for customers, designed ment—experience with time study, M.T.M, 

Sales Engineer—desires gesition hs» sales man- order systems and departmental record-keep- work sampling and other measurement tech: S 
ager in industrial gas fel welve years ex- ing. Married, will relocate. Age 44. 1961. niques. Knowledge of productivity reporting V 
gestemse with large eastern utility selling gas systems, methods improvements and systems 

ll_industrial applications. B.S. in Indus- “ h ? 
or a B Gas Pipeline Engineer—graduate engineer wit studies desirable. (2) General Industrial Engi- J 
trial Engineering and Master i une 12 years experience in design; construction neer—experience with systems studies, materi. E 
Administration. Prefer locating in “7 "S. and operation of natural gas and products als handling, time-motion study, draftin and 
land or Middle Atlantic states area. Age pipelines. Desires a permanent position in blueprints, flow process studies, etc. 089! v 
1956. South or Southwest. naeeeres ecg ci 
ineer, age 40. » i " 4 * pone i i 

Administrative Executive Accountant tote of ana treo trades mechanic caginnes  sxberence in elect mechanical gadgci, Be 
28 years .. Bighteer in all phases of wey Gas_Engineer—graduate mechanical engineer transfer on gas combustion problems. 0896, \ 
prom gens ‘ "ry years ee with four years experience in gas industry, J 
ies’ properties years as treasurer, secre- including LP-Gases and devices for the pro- nsul Engineer—unusually att i 
tary and director of gas nt eva company, duction of oil gas. Experience as assistant gas ag B — tional future preseedt J. 
last five years of this period also gene resident engineer and designer. Seeking posi- is available to a cine ate engineer with at 0 
and secretary of interstate gas pipe at nwo tion heading up design and development pro- least 10 years diversified experience in the gas 
pany). Nine years in holding company offices, gram. Immediately available. Detailed resume industry, including engineering, operating and D. 
and one year as chief field examiner for state on request. Salary open. Married. Age 30. h P ett 

D construction phases. revious consu ing ex- 
utilities commission. Presently employed. De- 1963 P/ 
tailed resume on request. 1957. perience in this field desirable. Salary open, 
send complete resume. 0897. Jt 

ey pe op ee Product Engineer—leading manufacturer of air O, 
warm air furnace business. Broad experience POSITIONS OPEN conditioning equipment has position openings A. 
in packaging and cost reduction programs. for project engineers for gas furnace and resi- 
Seeking position heading up design and devel- dential air conditioners. Must be college grad- W 
opment program. Immediately available. Salary Field Sales Engineer-Gas Meter Specialist—two uate with two years experience. All replies N 
open. Married, two children. Age 31. 1988 to four years experience in the gas utility held in strict confidence. Send complete re- 

° . > ; “4 field in Vi ee saeeity. age eng sume. 0898. D. 
._ sire and personality for sa es wor ill 

Gas - ee SS Se. work as application engineer in our Meter Manager—35-48 years old. Small natural gas WwW 
nee oni - oll ‘diatathubnochion ” ae Sales Group for one to two years. After com- property in South (22 employees). Excellent G 
air conditioning distri wa ’ Per soting this work as an application engineer, growth situation for promotion-minded man. y 
own air conditioning contracting business, will be assigned large territory as meter Salary commensurate with ability, experience, D. 
sold GE heat pumps, last two years district specialist in sales. Age, 25-35. Salary, $5200- education. 
sales manager Arkla Air Conditioning. Will $8500. 0891. C 
locate anywhere. Desires opportunity with gas Industrial Gas Sales Engineer—medium size, lL 
utility which plans aggressive gas air condi- Manager-Operator—35-45 years old. Small nat- growing natural gas utility in Midwest has ‘ 
tioning sales activities. 1959. ural gas property—southern community—ex- opening for experienced industrial gas engi- W. 

cellent advancement possibilities. Salary com- neer. This opportunity calls for a man with E 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager— mensurate with education and experience. ambition and managerial ability. Write giving 
unusual combination of top engineering back- 0892. age and qualifications. 0900 N. 
ground, strong sales and marketing experi- 
ence, and pronounced artistic ability. Fifteen General Superintendent-Gas Operations—fast Top Level Consultant on Gas Operations—op- E. 
years of successful and productive accomplish- growing and progressive midwest natural gas portunity with large engineering and manage- G 
ment in the heating and air conditioning utility, 16,000 customers, seeking. graduate en- ment consulting organization. College grad- ’ 
fields. Big company background. Thoroughly gineer to take immediate position as _super- uate, with broad experience in natural gas J. 
familiar with all phases and details of na- intendent in charge of distribution and serv- operations including administration, engineer- 
tional and local level advertising, sales pro- ice with possibilities for advancement to ing, operations and knowledge of economics of R, 
motion and marketing. Capable of setting up higher positions. Prefer man age 4 with gas business including rates. Salary open— Cc 
and managing dynamic and effective adver- proper background, experience and executive experience and capacity controlling. Send com- : 
tising department. Creative, seasoned, young ability to direct supervisors and foremen. plete resume including education, experience, 

(41) executive whose results spell ‘quality, Send full resume of education, experience, references and salary expected. 0901. 
3 
' 
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Siegler, Rheem enter manufacturing agreement C.&.&E. honors customer fF 
HE SIEGLER CORP. and Rheem Manu-_ proved manufacturing efficiencies for both HE CINCINNATI GAS and Electric Co. 
facturing Co. have entered into a joint ar- companies. The project will affect the Rheem has welcomed its 300,000th gas customer 

rangement for the manufacture of consumer and Siegler plants jocated in southern Cali- in the Greater Cincinnati area by presenting . 

products in the home equipment field. fornia. him with an outdoor gas light, a gas dryer, 

John G. Brooks, president of Siegler, and The agreement, which was drawn up and a specially inscribed meter. The installa P 


through the combined efforts of the Holly- 
General division of Siegler and the home 
products division of Rheem, calls for the man- _ gas service to the area by Cincinnati Gas and 
ufacture of Siegler’s line of General water  Flectric and its predecessor companies. 

heaters at Rheem’s plant in South Gate, and FIN 


for the production of certain added lines of ’ 
Reynolds elected chairman 


Rheem heating equipment at Siegler’s plant 
in Pasadena. 
The arrangement covers only the manufac- — igewnmesys S. REYNOLDS, JR., has been LAB 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. He su 


turing activities of the two companies. The 
existing lines of both the General and the 

ceeds John A. Robertshaw, who is serving ane 
vice-chairman of the board until his retire | 


Rheem water heaters will maintain complete 

individual product identity and will continue 

to be produced as presently designed. In ment on June 30. Mr. Reynolds is president 

other words, all non-manufacturing efforts— of Reynolds Metals Co. In another develop 
ment, John H. Krey was elected a member 

Robertshaw-Fulton’s executive committee. 


tion of service to the customer, Herbert F. : 
Schleutker, marked 116 years of continuous 


A. Lightfoot Walker, president of Rheem, 
said that the arrangement would result in im- 


British fuel journal offered 


BRITISH PUBLICATION, Petroleum 

Press Service, which reports and com- 
ments on the international oil industry and 
related fields, is available to United States 
subscribers for $7 a year by surface mail or 
$10.65 a year by air mail. The journal is 
published monthly in English, French, Span- 
ish, German, and Arabic. Articles deal with 
various phases and problems of production 
and utilization of oil in relation to the over- 
all power picture. 


such as engineering, design, tooling, and mar- 
keting—will be maintained separately. 
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A.G.A. advisory council 


E.R. ACKER...-+....Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


B. C. ADAMS... + -eeeees Kansas City, Mo. 
J. B. BALMER......--0-- New York, N. Y. 
Ff. M. BANKS......---- Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. L. BAXTER........--- Fayetteville, Ark. 
p. B. W. BROWN........ New York, N. Y. 
A. GS. BUR. ccrcccccccses Green Bay, Wis. 
F, D. CAMPBELL........ Cambridge, Mass. 
STUART COOPER.......- Wilmington, Del. 
W, C. DAVIS... .cccccccccess Chicago, IIl. 
J. F. DONNELLY, SR...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
£, H. EACKER......sccceee Boston, Mass. 
W. M. ELMER....--eeee0s Owensboro, Ky. 
ELISHA GRAY Il......-- St. Joseph, Mich. 
BC HARVEN «occ ccscsces Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. J. HEDRICK... ccccceee Chicago, III. 
5, E. HEVKE... .ccccccccces Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Os SOMES ..0.005% Toronto, Ont., Canada 
OE. CARN: oc accccscoscs Jackson, Mich. 
DAE: KAYSER «2.00.06 00c80 El Paso, Texas 
POUIS KLEIN... 0 ccsees Jenkintown, Pa. 
Es ee Newark, N. J. 
A. W. LUNDSTRUM....... Columbus, Ohio 
W. G. MAGUIRE.......- New York, N. Y. 
N. H. MALLON............ Dallas, Texas 
D. MH. MITCHELL... ..ccccee Hammond, Ind. 
W. E&. MUELLER...Colorado Springs, Colo. 
GT. WALI... .0cice Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. W. PETERSON...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. P. RATHER... cee. Birmingham, Ala. 
L. B. RICHARDS........4. Harrisburg, Pa. 
W. F, ROCKWELL, JR....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ee sicrccecscaces Kankakee, III. 
N. R. SUTHERLAND... .San Francisco, Calif. 
E. H. TOLLEFSON....... New York, N. Y. 
G. E. WHITWELL........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
LM. WHORBERLY occ cccccce Houston, Texas 
| Cambridge, Mass. 
Co, ZACHIRY o.c.cccccsccees Dallas, Texas 


PAR COMMITTEE 
Chairman—H. A. Eddins, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Charles G. Barndt, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

General Research Planning Committee 
Chairman—E. H. Smoker, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Public Information Planning 
Committee 


Chairman—R. J. Rutherford, Worcester 
Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—E. R. Acker, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—R. I. Snyder, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Edward A. Norman, Norman Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Man. Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Henry L. Purdy, British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Vancouver 1, B. C. 

Man. Dir.—W. H. Dalton, 2532 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chrmn.—Walter T. Napier, Jacksonville Gas 
Corp., P.O. Box 330, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. A. Friederich, Tampa Gas Co., 
P.O. Box 2562, Tampa, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., 316 South Jefferson Ave., Peoria, 
il. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. E. Ihlstrom, Richmond Gas Corp., 
Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, 2020 N. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Austin E. Penn, Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—Frank J. Little, The C. & P. Telephone 
Co. of Md., Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Leonard L. Perry, Michigan Gas and 
Electric Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. S. Stover, R. S. Stover Co., Mar- 
shalltown, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Everett E. Baxter, P.O. Box 137, 
Branson, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—J. R. Reeves, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—H. B. Fry, United Gas & 
Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—G. R. Copeland, Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co., Boston, Mass. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—William T. Potter, Elizabethtown Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J 
Sec.-Tr.—Ralph E. Martin, New Jersey Natu- 

ral Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Wright Canfield, Public Service Co. 
of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 

Sec.—Thelma T. Jones, Suite 2415, Okla- 
homa Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—R. R. Blackburn, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 870 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—C. M. Swan, Pennsylvania Gas Man- 
agement Co., Tamaqua, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—James A. Schultz, Reading Gas Di- 
vision, United Gas Improvement Co., 
Reading, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN‘S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. B. Beecher, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Glenn Waddell, Independent Gas 
Service, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 
Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—A. J. Westcott, Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—O. W. Clark, Southern Natural Gas 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1524 Life of 
America Building, Dallas, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Stuart V. Wilson, Northern States 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Man. Dir.—Dale F. Hansman, Empire Build- 
ing, Suite 522, 710 North Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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American Gas Association 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A. G. A. LABORATORIES * 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio ° 1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, C 


WASHINGTON OFFICE + Room 804, Securities Bldg., 729-15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
< Officers > 


*Preckdent ..ccscccesccseciccccnves J. THEODORE WOLFE............++.-+. Baltimore Ges and Electric Co., Baltimore, Ml 
*First Vice-President. .............+: WISTER H. LIGON......... secveescceeecececeesNashville Gas Co., Nashville, T% 


*Second Vice-President.............+ LESTER 1, POTION, ic cc eee cts sesecescses.-bone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 

We GeNGE 2 Succes sacs scevacenean VINCENT T. MILES...,....... Seextel -seeeesbong Island Lighting Co., Mineola, i 
Assistant Treasurer..............++: SAMME ©. GAIN Sooo ckccties shes + seeeeeeebong Island Lighting Co., Mineola, No 
*Managing Director..............++ CHESTER S. STACKPOLE.............. .-.+American Gas Association, New York, NE 


Secretary ..... we sevecceveeceeeese JAC A. CUSHMAN. ........+. ++eeeeeeeees American Gas Association, New York, i 


< Directors > 


PHILIP E. BECKMAN..... Cesteveantens San Francisco, Calif. *ROBERT A. HORNBY.............-.- esagiiyneenease 
COU, &. BIN s nc cdscknkvikcesdencieueaaee Chicago, ll. ANDREW W. JOHNSTON..................-.Boston, § 
EVERETT J. BOOTHBY... 26. cc cece Washington, D. C. WALTER T. LUCKING....... ietaiee oesieess Phoenix,” 
H. DONALD BORGER............... pe eeeees Pittsburgh, Pa. CHESTER L. MAY... ...-0. 066-5 -seeceeeee ++ Dallas, 1 


ORVILLE S. CARPENTER.............2..0005 Shreveport, La. *E, CLYDE McGRAW............---0600005 . Houston, J 
MARVIN CHANDLER... ..........-.000eeeeuee ..Avrora, lll, STUART H. NICHOES.................-.-. .. Buffalo, | 
CARE © CHOU ines Cesc aes Little Rock, Ark. *EDWARD A. NORMAN................... 
SHELDON COLEMAN............ 0000s eceees .Wichita, Kan.  *ROBERT W. OTTO.......5..-.---0 cee ees tear 


CLIFFORD V. COOING 65s oo ccc ceed es anin dee New York, N, Y. *ED a te 8 a rt 
R. €. CRAWFORD..... Pe eeesedecssresese Minnecpolis, Minn. JOHN C. PARROTT... 0.2... cece eee esses ees Roane ‘ 
*ROBERT E. GINNA...... eee eee ew ee eee eee Rochester, N. Y. SUN C TEURIEMS shes 2 --20+- 2-0 roses i 



















WILLIAM J. HARVEY... cc 0cceceeeeee eres Newark, N. J. Te ings, 
H. HANSELL HILLYER.............20 00000 . Savannah, Ga. Bepsitc stir: 32) ot 3 a ame cs 





< Section Chairmen > 


Accounting Section.......0-cs.se00: J. GORDON BO6S... <<. c cosas.) leilene kad aciele Cop, Rochester, 
Genes Mulia Made: 2555 MARVIN CHANDLER. ......:....+-++++20e+eeeNorthern Illinois Gas Co., Aurora 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. . F. THOMPSON BROOKS. ...........-..+.+-Philadelphia Electric Co., Philo: 
Operating Section.........-se2seees HERBERT C. JONES........-...++<++++++New England Electric System, 
Residential Gas Section...........++ THOMAS H. EVANS........sceeeecceesceeeeeees+eSquitable Gas Co., 


< Association Staff > 







Managing Director.....-.......:+++ CHESTER S. STACKPOLE Director of PAR Plan........... emake waees S. F. WIKS 
Assistant Managing Director............ JOHN W. WEST, JR. _ Director, Promotion and Advertising. .NORVAL D. JEN 
Assistant to the Managing Director... HAROLD S$. WALKER, JR. Advertising Monager........... KENNETH F. 
Director, A. G. A. Laboratories......... FRANK E. HODGDON Promotion Manager............ LEONARD M. 
Manager, Pacific Coast Laboratory......... W. H. VOGAN Mgr., New Freedom Home Bureau. ..GERALD P 
Secretary end Convention Monger... ;.: JAC A. CUSHMAN Manager, Commercial Promotion. ..... 
Crete 3 SO Re is ROBERT J. curTinG _. etter: ReteemMannsnss+---+--- +4 THOMAS LE 
Soivatury, Adsseiiling Stillen. «<i <. <3 THOMAS J. SHANLEY en ee esheets: a Se 
Secretary, General Management Section.. VAUGHAN O’BRIEN South : ei ae fe a ee a 
Safety Consultant..........-.06.eeeees RAUEL N. PAPICH Cae ete iw vce RAYMOND B. € 
Secretary, Industrial and Commercial Midwest Regional Mgr., Grosse Pointe, Mich... PAUL I 
Rielle ovis he Sek wanes ee cs RALBERN H. MURRAY Eastern Regional S: Forest Hills, N: ¥., ROBERT " 
Secretary, Operating Section........ J. STANFORD SETCHELL Mgr., Hollywood Bureav........... ...H. D. NIC c 
Secretary, Residential Section.......... FRANK W. WILLIAMS Director, Uiilization Bureau... eS a -C. GEORGE § 
Home Service Counsellor.............+++: JESSIE McQUEEN 
Director, Bureau of Statistics............<+ DANIEL PARSON 


* EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





